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Cover of the first monthly part of The Pickwick Papers, 1836. Part 
of the series presented by Dickens to his sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth 


(See ‘The Early Work of Dickens,” paye 146) 


Border by] [Ruth Whittaker 


Sale of The past few months have witnessed further sales of 
Rare Dickens important manuscripts of Dickens, autographed copies 
Items, and first editions. These objects have been bought 


not by the collector who will prize his purchases for the 
love of the author, but by the merchant in the way of trade. Un- 
fortunately, too much prominence is given in the press to these sales, 
which is all to the merchant’s advantage, as the more advertised the 
price realised, the more valuable becomes his already accumulated 
stock. I do not think the general public is accustomed to view it in 
this light; it seems but seldom now that a really valuable piece of 
Dickensiana remains long in any one’s hands after the original collector 
has parted with it. The remedy, of course, is the public museum— 
the Dickens House for preference ! But to so high a figure has this 
trafficking in literary treasures advanced (Dickens is not the only 
author affected), that to secure a sheet of manuscript or a presentation 
copy for a permanent collection appears ihe hopeless. 

7 * % * 

Dickens’s The sale to America, for the sum of £1390, of sixteen 
Manuscripts. half-sheets of Dickens’s manuscript of contributions 

to ‘“‘ Household Words,” prompted the usually well- 
informed “ Daily Telegraph ” to ask in a leading article where were 
the manuscripts of Dickens’s works, and to speculate whether or not 
he gave them away, page by page, to admiring friends! !_ Fortunately, 
the manuscripts of nearly all Dickens’s works are in safe keeping in 
this country; there are fifteen of them in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, all complete except Oliver Twist, of which there are only 
Chapters 12-43. Great Expectations is in the Wisbech Municipal 
Museum, and in nearly every case the manuscript is accompanied by 
the corrected proofs. Our Mutual Friend and four of the Christmas 
Books are in America, which also possesses The Mudfog Papers, six 
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chapters of Nicholas Nickleby, and about six pages of The Pickwick | 
Papers (of which a few pages are in this country), The remaining: 
manuscript of these vated say novels sabe probably destroyed. 
The Hatton Mr. Thomas Hatton, of Leicester, took twenty years: 
Pickwick. to collect his Pickwick, which was sold for $16,300) 

(£3260) in New York in December last—and marked | 
a record. He misses it so much, he tells me, that he is going to start 
again—this time not to be persuaded into selling—even hastily, as: 
apparently he was on this occasion. He will find his task a very much | 
harder one than when he started, and it is very doubtful if he will be: 
able to get together again anything like such a perfect set of first! 
issue parts as that with which he has just parted. 

* * * ws * 


The Lure “The Nottingham Journal and Express” informs me: 
of Dickens. that the local Shakespeare Society turned to Dickens: 

for a play at Christmas, and from the “‘ Glasgow Herald 
I learn that the Scottish Burns Club, in Glasgow, greatly enjoyed a: 
lecture on Dickens’s characters in December last. 

* * * * * 

The Dickens The two weeks of Christmas shopping at the Dickens: 
House. House were an unqualified success, and the funds of the 

House have been considerably augmented thereby. The: 
items of Dickensian interest are still on sale and can be ordered through 
the post. The new series of souvenirs in brass bearing the representa-- 
tion of No. 48 Doughty Street has been much admired ; these can only, 
be purchased from The Dickens House, and full particulars will be found 
in the advertisement pages. Another way to help the House is by. 
purchasing the Fellowship’s illustrated Life of Dickens, at one shilling. 
in paper cover, and two shillings and sixpence in cloth; by post, 
twopence and threepence extra, respectively. Every copy of this 
sold means an increase in the funds—which is badly needed. 

a 2 * * 

“ Bottled I have been greatly “ intrigued ” at the final paragraph 
Soul Shine.’’ of the official full report of the Christmas meeting of 

our New York Branch : 


We all then repaired to the rear of the gallery, where we solved 
the surprise that Mr. Hopkins had so mysteriously alluded to in 
the December “‘ American Dickensian,” namely, a generous collation 
of delicious crullers, that made a most welcome addition to our usual 
punch libation, and thus our meeting ended in ‘‘ bottled soul-shine.”’ 


** Mysteriouser and mysteriouser,” as Alice would say. But I wish 
I'd been there nevertheless ! 


* * k 3 7 
A True I am indebted to a correspondent for the following. 
Story. The small son of a V.C. spends his holidays from 


boarding school with an aunt who is very fond of A 
Christmas Carol, and, no doubt, she has told the boy all about it. 
Because of certain characteristics which will be perfectly obvious to 


- 
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any Dickensian, she calls him “ Old Scrooge.” The other morning, 
when she addressed the boy as usual, he replied that he had had a 
dream and was now changed. 


KK * * ** * 
A New In spite of the profound contempt for Dickens expressed 
Critical by just a few of the once young novelists, the new 
Dickens. brigade is forming up strong for the great Victorian. 


The latest to marshal his forces is Mr. Ralph Straus,. 
whose “ Dickens—A Portrait ” is shortly to be published. 
x ** * x 


A New I have been privileged to read the proofs of Mr. Ley’s: 
Forster. annotations to Forster’s Life, which will be published 

in a few weeks, and have made a few remarks upon it: 
in another page. We expected this book from Ley years ago, but it: 
is all the riper for the keeping. It is a thoughtful work which, I am 
confident, will find praise in all quarters. 

: * * * * cS 
Powder and It is pleasing to hear that the pages of short para- 
Shot. graphs relating to Dickens, contemporary opinions 

and the like, are much appreciated. A branch wrote 
a few weeks ago complaining that one of the lecturers on English 
Literature at the University Extension Lectures was taking every 
opportunity of comparing Dickens most unfavourably with every 
other author, and asking me to take some action officially. In my 
opinion it would be folly to attempt anything of the sort. Dickens 
will always have his detractors : if he were not really great there would 
be no need to make any comparison between him and other writers ; 
-and the only way to meet criticism of this sort is to corner the lecturer 
“with some of the powder and shot provided by The Dickensian. 

* * * * ** 


Hoaxing The continual reference to Dickens in the press is a 
The Press. sure proof of his lasting fame, and it is curious to note 

the errors which are constantly being made in respect 
to things Dickensian. The press was finely hoaxed in December last 
when columns were devoted to “ The man who suggested Squeers to 
Dickens.” Even the ‘‘ Sphere ” was caught and published a photo- 
graph of Mr. Tijou, High Sheriff of Bow County Court, “ who has 
just celebrated his eighty-third birthday ” with an account of how 
Mr. Tijou supplied Dickens with particulars of a school at Barnet 
where the pupils were subject to severe corporal punishment. As: 
Mr. Tijou is now 83, and Nicholas Nickleby was written 90 years 
ago, as any office boy can find out from a book of literary reference, 
‘Mr. Tijou must have had the peculiar experience of meeting Dickens 
at the age of minus seven. Or is this his second childhood : and does 
the press really write for office boys, as a great statesman once asserted. 
a very important part of it did. This is in close connection with the 
story I told a year or so ago of the representative of a well-known 
evening paper who telephoned the Dickens Fellowship to know in 
what book Herne the Hunter appeared. He was correctly informed, 
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erith the addition of a polite intimation that we were the Dickens: 
Fellowship. 


*% * * * * , 
In our autumn issue of 1926 we reproduced a sketch of Thackeray 


having reference to a party at which Dickens was a guest. Letters 
é 5 P 
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from Thackeray to Dickens are so very rare that our readers will be 
interested in the one reproduced herewith. 
* 


* * * 
“ Dolly We shall revive many old memories when “ Dolly 
Varden.’’ Varden ”’ is played by a group of London members i 


A Comedy.  Aprilin aid of The Dickens House. The production is it 

the capable hands of Mr. Frank Stafi—alas ! now grow! 

too portly to play again his original part of Sim Tappertit. For thos 

who do not know King George’s Hall, I would say that it is a perfec 

little theatre with an excellent stage and the seating accommodatio 

is quite equal to any theatre; the charges are below West-end prices 
WALTER DEXTER. 
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TRIBUTES TO DICKENS 


AT THE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH BrrTHDAY CELEBRATION 


fP\HE hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the birth of Dickens 
| was celebrated by a Dinner at the Midland Grand Hotel, London, 
at which the President, Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., presided over 
ja distinguished company of nearly two hundred. 

Mrs. Kate Perugini sent a telegram of kind greeting, which was read 
to much applause, and cable greetings were also exchanged with 
overseas branches in Copenhagen, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouver, 

New York, and the Westmont Dickens Society, Montreal. 
} The Toast of “ Toe IMMorraL Memory ” was given by Sir CHARLES 
|} WAKEFIELD, who said: We celebrate to-night the birth of a great 

man who had the supreme happiness of “ finding” himself at an 
early age. By the age of twenty-five he was firmly established in the 
hearts of an ever-growing army of admirers. For the next twenty-five 
or thirty years, to the delight of a reading public that had become 
practically the entire English-speaking world, he gave unfettered rein 
to a genius as fecund as it was noble-hearted and generous. He was, 
surely, a happy man, for few there be whose lives are so clearly and 
consistently along paths self-chosen. 

In addition there was the consciousness of his power and oppor- 
tunity to expose social ills and champion the cause of the inarticulate 
poor. The debtors’ prisons, the law’s delays, the inhumanities of the 
poor laws of a hundred years ago, furnished Dickens with some part of 
the convincing sincerity and passion of his greatest books. As a writer 
on Dickens has said, to disapprove of an author because he is also a 
moralist: is like “ blaming a lighthouse because it does not happen to 
be a bonfire.” Certainly the beams of the human lighthouse that was 
harles Dickens were illumined by deep pity and understanding, 
nd lit up to good purpose some very dark places in the England of his 
lay. 
What is the secret of the universal appeal of Dickens? His 
warm humanity and the possession of a robust comic sense. This, 
aided by his sensitive and keenly observant nature, led to the creation 
of a gallery of wonderful portraits of the oddities and jollities of 
human character. He saw life from its midst, not with the arid 
insight .of the detached critic. What he saw he put into his 

orks; and so they, too, live. The laughter as well as the love and 
pity that filled their creator’s heart radiate again for us from his pages, 
nd, please God, will do so for generations yet unborn. 

‘Let us drink, then, to the happy man, who found himself while 
till in the first flush of his creative genius; to the man who hated 
hams and hastened social reform; to the great-hearted man, who 
ew how to move us to laughter as well as to tears—to the immortal 
emory of Charles Dickens. 

The Toast was drunk in silence. 

_ Mr. Ratrpu Srravs, B.A., followed with a tribute : 
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He said he was naturally very proud at being asked to pay his small 
tribute, and the idea had come to him that one way of doing so was 
to search out all the very nastiest things about Dickens and talk about 
them. After reading many books he found that the nastiest things 
said about Dickens were that he is a demi-god, that he did not always 
practice what he preached, that he was vulgar, that he was theatrical, 
that he was a quarrelsome fellow, that his work was full of exaggerated 
sentimentalities, that his books were full of the absurdest plots, and — 
that he was a best-seller. Now Dickens was not a demi-god ; he was 
aman. If he had not been a man we should not have loved him. As 
to vulgarity, if it means the opposite of being respectable, Dickens 
never approached that kind of respectability ; in fact, the whole of his 
life he was fighting it. If he did wear vulgar clothes why should not 
he? We rather like him because he did wear rather curious clothes. 
Theatrical ? Why not, for his whole life was more or less concentrated 
in the stage. He found, like somebody else before him, that the 
whole world is a stage. 

About his quarrels. Speaking as a novelist, Mr. Straus said pub- 
lishers are not very nice people. They endeavour to make money 
out of us! No wonder that Dickens quarrelled with them! But 
speaking as a publisher—a director of Dickens’s own publishers, 
Chapman and Hall—Mr. Straus added, as a confidential aside, 
authors, particularly novelists, are hopeless. They have no idea of 
business. They are far too enthusiastic on their own books and do 
not take any interest in other people’s books. Naturally, Dickens 
quarrelled with his publishers, and his publishers quarrelled with 
Dickens. 

As to the books he wrote; there were exaggerations, and the plots 
were absurd occasionally ; but plots always are absurd. In life ther 
is no plot; there are very few plots that are ever finished, if they 
have beginnings. A novel must contain something in addition to 
actual life. And Dickens, being a man who always got excited about 
everything he saw, put in his excitement, and it is due to that that you 
occasionally get passages which seem not quite true. There must be 
rules in the manufacture of any art. The lesser men follow such rules 


as have been laid down; the big man makes his own. And that is 
what Dickens did. 


As a last word, I may say there are moments when I, as a literary 
critic instead of a publisher or author, when I can laugh at Dickens: 
there are more frequent moments when Tecan laugh with him ; anc 
frequently those moments when I am laughing with him clearly 
change to other moments when there is something suspiciously lik 
a sob inside one. And when that comes I know very well tha 
whether the world he wrote about be true or be false, it is alway 
going to remain to me as an enchanted and very precious place. 


Mr. Arruur Burrewt, M.A., said that we could not hope, and w 
do not want, to get at the secret of Charles Dickens. He wondere 
if Dickens ever got at it himself? It did not seem to be so, from hi 
most intimate writing. Here he was, driven on by that force of brai 
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which seemed to belong to one man in a century, or to one man in a 
couple of centuries; crammed full of ideas, driven on by the very 
force of those ideas, to what was surely an early death. 

Dickens had a strong histrionic sense, a showman sense, and he went 
into the world in his “ showman ”’ sense to understand and caricature 
it. He saw the world as a great circus and himself as a showman. 
Dickens wrote for his audience about the ordinary things of life, and 
he found the public were ready for him, and he found the public that 
he was ready for. They were necessary to each other. The people 
who experienced the ups and downs of life were ready to appreciate 
and understand Dickens to the fullest extent, because he wrote for 
them of all the things which they understood. He wrote of the was- 
trels and the failures, of the poor as well as the rich. He invented 
Mrs. Gamp, Mark Tapley, Bradley Headstone, people whom they had 
met. And besides that he showed them the scenes that they knew, 
He took them through the London fogs and lost them. Who but 
Dickens knew the London fogs so well? He took them over the 
bridges they crossed in coming from their homes in the mornings to 
work, and returning at night. He showed them the dark river and 
hinted at the secrets there. He stood with them by the silent marshes ; 
they knew them all. He explained to them what a storm was, as he 
rode down to Yarmouth. He showed them what a London fire was 
like, and a thing that has not often been introduced, he showed them 
how people could fly, going on, on, on in their tracks when they were 
flying from something they hated; Betty Higden flying from the 
workhouse; Jonas Chuzzlewit flying from his own remorse. That 
was what he saw for his public; they all understood it and knew 
what he meant. 

It has been said that Dickens was a reformer. He agreed, but very 
much doubted whether Dickens was not highly delighted at finding 
Mr. Bumble, Mrs. Gamp and Squeers ready to his hand! Mr. 
Squeers, if he ever existed, has disappeared. Mr. Bumble is slowly 
going. 

In, perhaps, a little fear that I may be offending some here, I 
should like to say that it has often struck me that if, when Dickens 
died, there had been room, or if there had been the post of official 
humorist in the orthodox Victorian heaven, how well Dickens himself 
would have filled it. In olden days, as you know, a humorist was 
something more than a very funny person; he was a person who 
brought a tear to your eye as well as the laugh to your voice. The 
post would have fitted Dickens like a glove. He would have made 
Gabriel laugh ; he would have brought a tear into the eyes of those 
four writers of the Gospel narratives, which Dickens always publicly 

and privately reverenced ; and he would have welcomed with a 
smile and a jest our old friends Tom Pinch, Little Dorrit, the Dolls’ 

Dressmaker, to their places among the immortals where he himself 

most assuredly belongs. 


Sir Atrrep Rossins, in proposing the toast of the President, Col. 
and Alderman Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield, said it was a great delight 
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to have as President one who, throughout his career, had carried out 
the benevolent attributes which Dickens so highly extolled in a city 
merchant. When Dickens wanted to draw his picture of the benevolent 
full-hearted city merchant, he invented the name of “ Cheeryble.” 
What happy fairy was present at the President’s baptism and helped to 
give him the name of “Cheers.” It could be said of Sir Charles 
Wakefield, as it was said of Oliver Goldsmith 150 years ago, that ; 
‘he has touched nothing that he has not adorned.” 

In responding, Sir Charles said the kind and encouraging words 
Sir Alfred Robbins had expressed would act as a stimulus to greater 
deeds, so that he would be more worthy of that good opinion. The 
President closed his remarks with the words of Tiny Tim, ‘‘ God bless | 
us every one !” 

Sir Charles Wakefield voiced the opinion of the whole gathering when 
he complimented the Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. W. Edwards, on the | 
excellent arrangements made for the evening, and Mr. Frank Staff on 
the musical programme, which included Mr. Charles True (baritone), 
Miss Dosia Wickens, Miss Delia Cooke and the Hope-Havart Duo with 
their essentially Victorian entertainment on the musical glasses. 


COBLEY’S FARM, FINCHLEY 


No: 70, Queen’s Road, Finchley, stands on the site of Cobley’s 
iN Farm, Finchley, where Dickens wrote a part of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, and conceived the immortal Mrs. Gamp. The Hon. Edward 
Cadogan suggested a tablet to record the connection, and Sir Charles 
Morgan Webb, of ‘* The Finchley Press,” fathered the idea, with the 
result that it was unveiled on the 13th January by Lady Tree. The 
bronze tablet, 20 inches by 15 inches, reads as follows :— 


ON THIS SPOT WAS 
SITUATED COBLEY’S FARM, 
WHERE 
CHARLES DICKENS 
LIVED. IN 1843 WHILE 
WRITING ‘ MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT,’ 
IT IS RECORDED THAT 
DURING HIS WALKS WITH 
FORSTER IN THE FINCHLEY 
LANES HARD BY HE CONCEIVED 
THE IMMORTAL CHARACTER 
OF MRS. GAMP. 


A photograph of Cobley’s Farm, and an account of the genesis ¢ 
Mrs. Gamp appeared in The Dickensian, 1927 (vol. xxiii), page 28. 
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When he is eleven the family move 
jo London. There poverty comes 
Apon them; creditors are too 
bersistent, and they find themselves 
fn the Marshalsea Prison. Charles 
Hone escapes the disgrace ; he is 
arning six shillings a week in a 
lacking factory, and is boarded 
ith an old woman in Camden Town. 


CHARLES DICKENS 


R EPRODUCED by special per- 
‘mission of the Daily Express. 
‘ Tllustrated History,” by Reginald 
Pound, will shortly be published in 
book form by Geoffrey Bles. 


1 
He came into the world at Portsea, 
three years before Waterloo, and 
was given the Christian names of 
Charles John Huffam. His father 
was a Navy clerk at £80 a year, 


his mother the sister of another 
clerk. In 1816 they moved to 
Chatham, and Charles ever after 
looked on himself as a man of 
Kent. 

Sf 


a ttasilbiadi | 


Presently the father’s fortunes im- 
prove, and Charles, now twelve;. 
goes to school. His mother has, 
taught him to read and write; his. 
father looks on him, indeed, as. 
something of a prodigy. At school. 
he soon shows aptitude with the 
pen. ‘Then he passes into a Gray’s- 
Inn solicitor’s office. 
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work, 


His first creative 
sketches of contemporary London 


literary 


life, appears in 1833, under the 
pseudonym of * Boz.’ He thinks 
seriously of adopting the stage as 
a career; he has an enthusiasm, 
almost a passion, for amateur 
theatricals. In 1836 Pickwick is 
published serially. Fame is within 
his grasp. 
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He gives his leisure to the stud 
of shorthand and to reading earl! 
and late at the British Museum 
His immediate aim is to be 

House of Commons reporter; hi 
attains it when he is twenty. Hi! 
is a young man of consumin}! 
ambition, sensitive, and extremel) 
proud. 


This same year he marries Cather 
Hogarth, one of a family of daug 
ers. A younger sister, Mary, v 
the romance of his early marr 
years ; she died in his arms at 7 
early age of seventeen. Georg 
was his dearest friend later in | 
Throughout his career, so brilli 
otherwise, he is denied the ec 
solations of marital happiness. 


America, in 1842, he is received 
‘ith unparalleled acclamation as 
great ambassador of literature. 
Sut he soon pines for home and, 
aving got there, offends Americans 
y his descriptions of his visit, so 
hat ‘all Yankee-doodle-dom 
azed up like one universal soda 
ottle,’? said Carlyle. 
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His reputation is made when 
Pickwick comes out in book form, 
a year after Queen Victoria’s ac- 
cession. The whole reading public 
laughs over the adventures of 
Weller and Winkle and Wardle 
and Jingle and Snodgrass and the 
rest. Pickwick cigars appear in 
the shops; Weller corduroys are 
the fashion; ‘*‘ Boz’’ cabs ply the 
streets. 


There is a disastrous railway ac- 
cident in Kent, and the novelist, 
who helps manfully in the rescue 
work, is profoundly impressed by 
the horror of it, so much so that 
his health is impaired. He is living 
now at Gads Hill, near Rochester, 
among the ever-remembered scenes 
of his boyhood. 


The society of the one-time blacking 
factory lad is now eagerly sought in 


Mayfair. He dines with the Prince 
of Wales, and is seen at Court. 
Queen Victoria gives him a copy of 
her ‘“‘ Leaves from a Journal of our 
Life in the Highlands,” inscribed 
“from one of the humblest authors 
to one of the greatest.” 


10 

In the winter of 1867 he is ob 
again to America, his object to fre 
himself of all financial troubles b 
lecturing and _ public readings 
When he comes home he is obvi 
ously suffering from the strain ¢ 
the tour. He makes a great fare 
well appearance at St. James’ Hal 
London. 


And then, so suddenly, the end. 

is busy about Edwin Drood, t 
still unsolved literary mystery. 

is June of 1870; he has had a 
day’s writing, and, coming in 
dinner, looks inexpressibly ti 
By the next evening Cha 
Dickens is dead. And the v 
world weeps. 
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FIRST EDITIONS OF THE WORKS 


WRITTEN AT 48 DOUGHTY STREET 
PRESENTED TO THE DICKENS HOUSE 
By Str GEORGE SUTTON, Barr. 


—( are given particulars of the generous gift of Sir George 

Sutton, Bart.—to- whose liberality in the past the Dickens 
Fellowship has often been indebted—to the Dickens House. Con- 
sisting as they do of First Editions of all the works written by Dickens 
in the house, they form an appropriate setting to the study on the 
first floor back. The notes are by Mr. W. Miller. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 1837.—Bound up from the original 
parts into the original cloth covers issued by the publishers, Chapman 
and Hall, in 1837, and is entirely uncut. Dickens had completed 
about two-thirds of The Pickwick Papers when he moved to 48 Doughty 
Street from Furnival’s Inn, and, except for a few chapters wvitten while 
on holiday at Broadstairs, the whole of the remainder was written in this 

house. Its publication was interrupted for one month on account of 
the death of Dickens’s sister-in-law, Mary Scott Hogarth. 


OLIVER TWIST; OR, THE PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS, 1838.— 
The first edition, in three volumes ; original first edition cloth as issued ; 
first issue, with ‘‘ cancelled plate.’’ When Dickens saw the last plate 
‘drawn by George Cruikshank, he was dissatisfied with the subject, 
and requested the artist to draw another in its place. Not many 
copies were issued with this plate, and therefore this issue is very 
scarce. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 1838-9.—The original 19/20 parts as 
issued at 1/- per part, the last part being a double number. It was 
published from April, 1838, to October, 1839, and afterwards issued 
in one volume in cloth. This work was entirely written at 48 Doughty 
Street. It is inscribed to W. C. Macready, Esq., the famous actor, a 
great friend and admirer of Dickens. 


MEMOIRS OF GRIMALDI, 1838.—Two volumes, bound in the 
original first edition pink cloth. It was later issued in brown cloth. 
‘This work was compiled by Dickens for Richard Bentley, the publisher, 

from notes and memoranda left by the famous clown. Besides editing 
this work, Dickens wrote a lengthy introduction which is dated 
** Doughty Street, February, 1838.” 


SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 1838.—In the original 
pictorial boards, with illustrations by “* Phiz,” H. K. Browne. This 
little brochure was written by Dickens for Chapman and Hall in reply 
to a similar publication, ‘‘ Sketches of Young Ladies,” by ‘* Quiz,” 
published by the same firm, price 3/-. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER:. A FARCE, 1838.—This copy is one of 
H 
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250 copies printed for private circulation from the original manuscript 
in the Forster collection in the South Kensington Museum. ‘This 
‘“ unfortunate little farce,’ as Dickens termed it, was written for W. C. 
Macready when manager of Covent Garden Theatre, but was never 
acted. It was afterwards rewritten by Dickens as a story and issued 
in The Pic-Nic Papers under the title of “The Lamplighter’s 
Story.” 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 1837-1839.—The original parts edited 
by Dickens from its commencement in January, 1837, to February, 
1839. Oliver Twist first appeared as a serial in Bentley’s Miscellany. 
Dickens also contributed ‘‘ The Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble ” to this 
magazine, as well as some smaller articles. (See also item ‘‘ The 
Mudfog Papers.”’) 


THE MUDFOG PAPERS, 1837-1838.—First edition in the original 
red cloth. The Mudfog Papers first appeared under the title of ‘* The 
Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble,” in “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” 1837-8, 
and were first published in separate form in 1880. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK, 1840-1.—In three volumes, and 
bound in the original ‘ Clock” cases. Dickens began the opening 
tale, Barnaby Rudge, while at Doughty Street, but, under pressure of 
other work, put it aside until later, when it was included in * Master 
Humphrey’s Clock.’ It was originally intended to issue this story 
immediately after the completion of Oliver Twist in ‘ Bentley's 
Miscellany,” and was so advertised on the back wrapper of that publi- 
cation, but a dispute with Bentley deferred its appearance until a year 
after Dickens’s removal from Doughty Street. 

BARNABY RUDGE, 1840.—The original edition, in one volume, 
and bound in the original brown cloth. After the conclusion of 
‘* Master Humphrey’s Clock,” the two stories Barnaby Rudge and The 
Old Curiosity Shop were issued separately in two volumes, the other 


matter relating to Master Humphrey having been deleted. (See also 
item ‘* Master Humphrey’s Clock.’’) 


THE EXTRAORDINARY GAZETTE, 1837.—Written by Dickens 
and issued to advertise Oliver Twist. This advertisement parodied the 
proclamations being issued on the accession of Queen Victoria to the 
throne, and is addressed to ‘‘ My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen ”’ ; 
quite in orthodox style. The heading is an illustration by ‘ Phiz,” 
depicting Dickens as editor of ‘‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,’ with a porter 
bearing upon his back a pile of Bentley’s Miscellanys. 

THE NICKLEBY PROCLAMATION, 1838.—Drawn up by Dickens, 
and issued to advertise The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dickens had suffered grievous wrong at the hands of the literary pirates 
who issued piracies of The Pickwick Papers and Oliver Twist, and this 
advertisement was issued warning these pirates that action would be 
taken against them if they so offended in connection with Nichola. 


Nickleby. ~This advertisement was issued stitched up with othe 
advertisements in various magazines. oh hee 
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WITH DICKENS IN ITALY 


By C..-TYNDALL WULCKO 
Editer of “‘World “Travel ”’ 


I. 


HARACTER 
studies and pen 
portraits are such strik- 
ing features in all the 
novels of Dickens that 
many readers are apt to 
lose sight of the fact 
that his descriptions of 
places display the same 
photographic attention 
to detail and artistic 
care of colours and tints. 
For this reason The 
Pickwick Papers is the 
pre-eminent literary 
book of travel. 

Locomotion, as 
Dickens once remarked, 
was his strong point. 

“When a young man he 
travelled all over Eng- 
land as a newspaper 
reporter, and many of 
his experiences are em- 
bodied in his novels. 
In later life he visited 
America, and made long sojourns in France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
his American Notes and Pictures from Italy give vivid impressions of 
these travels. 

According to the author, Pictures from Italy is a series of faint 
‘reflections of places to which the imaginations of most people are 
attracted in a more or less degree, and which have some interest for all. 
But they are much more than that. They are very vivid pictures of 
the places which he visited, and for this reason one can imagine no 
pleasanter companion than this book, when travelling in Italy. It 
shows very clearly two things: the astonishing developments in travel 
facilities which have taken place since Dickens’s day, while, on the 
other hand, many of the places which he describes have changed very 
little, and his remarks are as true to-day as when they were written. 

Of course, it is only possible for people of leisure to spend as long as 
Dickens did in the various places he mentions. For example, he lived 


“for'twelve months in Genoa. But for a very moderate outlay, and 


within the space of a summer vacation, everyone can see some of the 
principal places which are pictured for us by Dickens in his books. 
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It may be well to mention here that, although alarmist reports 
appear from time to time in the newspapers, in regard to affairs in 
Italy, travellers can visit that country in perfect safety, and need have 
no fear of any unpleasant incidents, The remarks of Dickens 1n his 
opening chapter seem to indicate that somewhat similar conditions 
prevailed at that time, and the attitude which he adopted is one which 
commends itself to all travellers. He says: 


No visitor to that beautiful land can fail to have a strong conviction 
as to the government, or misgovernment, of the country. But as L 
chose, when residing there, a foreigner, to abstain from the discussion 
of any such questions with any order of Italians, I never found they 
were jealous or distrustful of me, and I should be sorry to give them 
occasion to regret their courtesy, either to myself or any of my 
countrymen. 


Dickens left England in the summer of 1846, travelling by coach 
through Roman and medieval France from Paris to Marseilles, and 
thence by steamer to Genoa. But in these days we accomplish the 
journey in considerably less time, by travelling by rail and steamer to 
Paris, and thence direct to Genoa by railway through Savoy, Modane 
and the Mont Cenis tunnel, but in both cases the first impression of 
Italy will be gained at Genoa; and the few brief notes which follow 
are designed to show that Pictures from Italy possesses a real interest 
and value for the traveller in Italy to-day, and may induce some of 
our readers to follow up the subject for themselves and to visit some 
of the places which are described in such a graphic fashion: by Dickens, 


Lis 


Most people are familiar with the much-quoted lines of Dickens in 
which he describes Genoa, like a splendid amphitheatre, “ terrace | 
rising above terrace, garden above garden, palace above palace, height 
upon height.”” But he goes on to give us the other side of the picture : 
“the disorderly jumble of dirty houses, one upon the roof of another ; 
‘the passages more squalid and more close than any in St. Giles or old 
Paris, in and out of which, not vagabonds, but well-dressed women 
were passing and re-passing ; the perfect absence of resemblance in 
any dwelling-house, or shop, or wall, or post, to anything one had ever 
seen before. The saints’ and virgins’ shrines at the street corners— 
the friars and monks and soldiers; the fruit stalls with fresh lemons. 
and oranges hanging in garlands made of vine leaves.” 

And then his impressions of Albaro, the suburb of Genoa, where he 
stayed, at the Villa Bagnerello, which, as he says, sounds * romantic, 
but was the name of a butcher hard by.” 


Genoa (he says) is a place that grows upon you every day. There 
seems to be always something to find out in it. There are the most 
extraordinary alleys and byeways, and you can lose your way (what 
a comfort that is when you are idle) twenty times a day, if you 
like. When shall I forget the stréets of palates, and the endless 
details of these rich palaces; the magnificent and innumerable 
churches ; and the rapid passage from the street of stately edifices 
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into a maze of squalor, swarming with children and whole worlds 
of dirty people ? 

The different uses to which some of the palaces are applied is 
characteristic. For instance, the English banker has his office in a 
good-sized palace. On the left of the hall is a hatter’s shop. In 
the streets of shops the houses are much smaller, but extremely high. 
. . . The splendour and variety of the Genoese churches can hardly 
be exaggerated, the Church of the Annunciation, especially. 


From Genoa, Dickens travelled, or as he puts it, “ strolled ” through 
Parma, Modena, Bologna, Verona and Mantua, to Milan. But he tells 
us that on his arrival there the fog was so dense that the spires of the 
far-famed cathedral ‘‘ might as well have been at Bombay,” for any- 
thing that could be seen of it at that time, though on another occasion, 
he had ample opportunities of seeing the majesty and beauty of the 
glorious structure. Of the saint who lies within it, San Carlo Borromeo, 

- he says: “I honour his memory, and, if I may quote Mrs. Primrose on 
such a subject, he has my warm heart.” 

Dickens describes the subterranean chapel in which the body of the 
saint is preserved, and the old refectory of the dilapidated convent of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie, containing the “‘ Last Supper,’ by Leonardo 
da Vinci, “ a work of art, perhaps, better known than any other in the 
world—with a door cut through it by the intelligent Dominican friars 
to facilitate their operations at dinner time.” 


tie 
Passing on to Rome by Pisa and Siena, our author tells us : 


There is nothing in Italy more beautiful to me than the coast 
road between Genoa and Spezia..... The moon was shining when 
we approached Pisa, and for a long time we could see the leaning 
tower all awry in the uncertain light. It was nothing like as high 
as I had hoped..... Still, it looked very well, and was quite as 
much out of the perpendicular as represented to be. 


And then, the approach to Rome, this is his description : 


We began in a perfect fever to strain our eyes for Rome, and then 
the Eternal City appeared at length in the distance ; it looked like 
—I am half afraid to write the word—like London. There it lay 
under a thick cloud with innumerable towers and steeples and roofs 
of houses rising up into the sky, and, high above them all, one dome. 
I swear that, keenly as I felt the seemingly absurdity of the com- 
parison, it was so like London at that distance that if you could 
have shown it to me in a glass I should have taken it for nothing 
else. 


We think the majority of travellers, on approaching Rome, will 
agree that these remarks are as true to-day as when they were written. 
With St. Peter’s, he was delighted ; 


It looked immense in the distance, but distinctly and decidedly 
small on a near approach. The beauty of the piazza on which it 
stands nothing can exaggerate. The first burst.of the interior in all 
its expansive majesty and glory, and, most of all, the looking up 

- into the dome, is a sensation never to be forgotten. 
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But, he added, he felt no very strong emotion; ‘‘I have been 
infinitely more affected in many English Cathedrals, when the organ 
has been playing.” 


THE COLISEUM. 


“From St. Peter’s we went on to the Coliseum ; to see it crumbling 
there, with walls and arches overgrown with green, its corridors 
open to the sky, the leng grass 
growing in its porches ; to see its 
“ pit of fight filled up with earth ; 
to climb up and look down on 
ruins, ruins, ruins ; the triumphal 
arches ; the Roman Forum ; the 
Palace of the Cxesars ; the temples 
of the old religion ; is to see the 
ghost of Old Rome, wicked, won- 
derful old city. . . . It is the most 
impressive, the most stately, the 
most solemn, mournful sight 
conceivable. Never in all its 
bloodiest prime can the sight of 
the Coliseum have moved one 
heart as it must move all who 
look wpon it now—a ruin.” 


THE Corso. 


«A street a mile long; a street 
of shops and palaces and private 
houses, sometimes opening into 
a broad piazza. There are ver- 
andahs and balconies of all shapes 
and sizes to almost every house! 

The Forum, Rome —not on one storey alone, but 

often to one room or another on 

every storey. Yet they are in general with so little order or regu- 

larity, that, if year after year, it had rained balconies, hailed balconies, 

snowed balconies and blown balconies, they could scarcely have come 
into existence in a more disorderly manner.” 


Minor Lions. 


«Among what may be called the cubs, or minor lions, of Rome, 
there was one that amused me mightily. . . .. It is always to be 
found there; and its den is on the great flight of steps that lead 
from the Piazza di Spagna to the church of Trinita del Monte. In 
plainer words, these steps are the great place of resort for the artists” 
models, and there they are constantly waiting to be hired. There 
is one old gentleman with long white hair and immense beard, who, 


to my knowledge, has gone half through the catalogue of the Royal 
Academy. . \. 


Among the innumerable churches, there is one I must select for 
separate mention. It is the church of the Ara Coeli, said to be built 
on the site of the old Temple of Jupiter Feretrius, and possesses @ 
miraculous bambino, or wooden doll, representing the Infant Saviour. 
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‘There is an upper chamber in the Mamertine prison over what is 
said to have been—and very possibly may have been—the dungeon 
of St. Peter; and below the church of San Sebastiano, two miles 
beyond the gate of San Sebastiano on the Appian Way, is the entrance 
to the Catacombs of Rome, quarried in the old time, and afterwards 
the hiding places of the Christians, which have been explored for 
twenty miles.” 


THE VATICAN. 


“‘ At the head of the collections in the palaces of Rome, the Vatican. 
with its. treasures of art, its enormous galleries and staircases and 
suites of immense chambers, ranks highest and stands foremost. 
There are many most noble 
statues and wonderful pictures, 
but there is a considerable 
amount of rubbish there, too, 
which finds admirers by the 
hundred, because it is there, 
and for no other reason on 
earth. I unreservedly confess 
for myself that I cannot leave 
my natural perception of what 
is natural and true at a palace 
door in Italy or elsewhere as 
I should leave my shoes if I 
were travelling in the East. 

The portrait of Beatrice di 
Cenci in the Palazzo Berberini 
is a picture almost impossible Scala Santa 
to be forgotten ,.. . while to 
see Rome by moonlight is a fitting close to a day of sightseeing in 
the Eternal City.” 


ScaLaA SANTA. 


‘“Of all the many spectacles of dangerous reliance on outward 
observances, in themselves mere empty forms, none struck me half 
so much as the Scala Santa, or Holy Staircase, which I saw several 
times, but to the greatest advantage, or disadvantage, on Good 
Friday, when there were, on a moderate computation, a hundred 
people slowly shuffling up these stairs on their knees at one time ; 
while others who were going up, or had come down, stood in the 
porch below, where an old gentleman in a sort of watch-box rattled 
a tin canister with a slit in the top, incessantly, to remind them 
that he took the money. I never in my life saw anything at once 
so ridiculous and so unpleasant as this sight. There were such odd 
differences in the speed. Some got on as if they were doing a match 
against time ; others stopped to say a prayer on every step. This 
man touched every stair with his forehead and kissed it; that man 
scratched his head all the way.” 


IV. 


It is somewhat surprising, when we consider the temperament of 
Dickens, that he should have devoted so much space in this book to 
Rome and go little to Florence, to which only barely three pages are 
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allotted at the end, though its exceeding beauty seems to have made a 
strong appeal to him. He says: 

‘See where it lies before us in a sunlighted valley, bright with the 
winding Arno, shut in by swelling hills ; its domes and towers and 
palaces rising from the rich country in the glittering heat, shining 
in the sun like gold... .. Magnificently stern and sombre are the 
streets of beautiful Florence, and the strong old piles of buildings 
make such heaps of shadow that there is another and a different 
city of rich forms and fancies always lying at our feet. The Palazzo 
Vecchio, with its enormous overhanging battlements and the great 
tower watching over the whole town. Among the four old bridges 
that span the river, the Ponte Vecchio is the most enchanting feature 
in the scene. 

In the other large piazza are grouped together the Cathedral, with 
its great dome, the beautiful Italian Gothic tower, the campanile, 
and the Baptistery, with its wrought bronze doors. And here a 
small untrodden square in the pavement is the stone of Dante, 
where, so runs the story, he used to sit in contemplation. 

The chapels of the Medici, the good and bad angels of Florence ; 
the church of Santa Croce, where Michael Angelo lies buried ; in- 
numerable churches arrest our steps in strolling through the city. 
Beyond the walls, the whole sweet valley of the Arno ; the convent 
of Fiesole, the towers of Galileo, Boceaclo’s house, old villas and 
retreats all glowing in a landscape of surpassing beauty, steeped in_ 
the richest light, are spread before us.” 


And the last words of the last chapter of Pictures from Italy may 
well form the closing words of these few brief notes. 


“Let us not remember Italy the less regretfully, because in every 
fragment of her fallen temples, and every stone of her deserted 
palaces and prisons, she helps to inculcate the lesson that the Wheel 
of Time is rolling for an end, and that the world is, in all great” 
ie better, gentler, more forbearing and more helpful as it 
rolls.” 


DISAPPEARING DICKENS LONDON 
THE PIAZZA HOTEL 


HE Piazza Hotel in Covent Garden, which Steerforth frequented, 
was formerly known as Cuttris’s. When Dickens came from 
Italy in 1844 specially to read The Chimes at Forster’s house, he 
wrote Forster: ‘‘ My design is to walk into Cuttris’s coffee room on 
Sunday, the 1st December, in good time for dinner. I shall look for 
you at the further table by the fire, where we generally go.” 

In a letter addressed from the Piazza Coffee House on Monday, 
December 2nd, 1844, Dickens wrote to his wife (in Italy), in reference 
to a private reading of The Chimes to Macready: “If you had seen 
Macready last night, undisguisedly sobbing and crying on the sofa as 
I read, you would have felt, as I did, what a thing it is to have power.” 

Later, this hotel, modernised somewhat, but still (until the war) 
reserved for bachelors, was known as the Tavistock Hotel. After 
150 years’ existence it is to be demolished. Wo 
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The popularity won by Charles Dickens, even among the millions 
who never saw him, or spoke with him, amounted to nothing less than 
personal affection. Among his friends and intimates no great author 
has ever been more truly or more tenderly loved.—CHARLES Kent. 

* * * * 

So long as Dickens is read, there will be one gentle and humanising 

influence the more at work among men.—FRANK T. MARZIALS. 
* * * * * 

It would be hard to name another writer who, in his whole lifetime, 
ever contributed so much substantial and innocent pleasure to so 
Jarge a number of his fellow comrades.—JoHN BIGELOW. 


* * * * * 
He reached the heart of the Empire by making it laugh..... What 
a laugh that was! It began with the Sketches by Boz, and was carried 
on in Pickwick ... and it went on... till all England opened the 
windows and let in the fresh air.—Mrs. BAILLin-SAUNDERS. 
* * * * * 


In Dickens we find a greater variety of character and a greater range 
of life than we find anywhere in English literature, whether in prose 
or verse, outside Shakespeare. And that variety of character has been 
very seldom equalled in the records of literature, whether English or 


otherwise.—J. C. SQUIRE. 
* ok * * * 


The curious intimacy of Dickens to all of us is, I think, that he is as 
much a part of memory as any other of the things which in public 
it is extremely difficult to talk about.—MIcHAEL SADLIER. 

* * * * * 

IL doynot.see what English writer we can choose to put .second to 

Shakespeare. save Charles Dickens. I am talking of sheer creative 


power.—Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
* * *k * * 


The religious message of Charles Dickens is summed up, to my 
mind, in the words of the text I have chosen: ** Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.’”’—D#EAN oF ST. ALBANS. 

* * * * * 

The “immortality ’ of a Judge Jefferies convinces us that immor- 
ality has its keen sense of humour. The immortality of Dickens is an 
immortality of the purest gold, the immortality of Newton is an 
immortality of pure logical fact.—PaTRIcK BRAYBROOKE. 
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MANCHESTER BRANCH CELEBRATES ITS 


TWENTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


J pe Semi-jubilee of the Manchester branch 

was celebrated by a dinner at the Gros- 
venor Hotel. The Very Rev. The Dean of 
Manchester (Dr. Hewlett Johnson), the High 
Master of the Manchester Grammar School 
(Mr. Douglas Miller, M.A.) and Mr. Frank 8, 
Johnson (Chairman of the Council) were 
among the guests. The Liverpool branch was 
represented by its first lady President, Miss 
Parnell, B.A., and its Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. 
Bothman. 

In proposing the ~ Immortal Memory,” Mr. 
J. Lea Axon, said he was one of a body of 

Mr. J. Lea Axon faithful followers, who deemed it a duty to do 
homage to the memory of a great man. 

The Dean of Manchester, proposing the Dickens Fellowship, said 
there could have been no Dickens unless there had been the great 
Spirit of England, which was found incarnated in the novelist who 
laughed away abuses ; laughter was one of the most divine things, 
anger being impossible in its presence. The response to this toast was 
made by Mr. Frank 8. Johnson, who referred to his delight at being 
once more in his native city. He felt himself to be a link through 
London connecting the branches of this great Fellowship. The visitors 
were heartily welcomed by Mr. John D. Dickens, the response being 
made by the High Master of the Grammar School, Mr. Miller, who said 
he considered Dickens to be not only a great writer, but a great artist 
revealing an intimate knowledge of all types and conditions of men. 

xk x * ik X* 


It would seem that there could be no new aspect from which to 
study the novels of Dickens, but December 2nd was devoted to Short 
Papers by members, and Miss Somers, in her paper, * Food and Atmos: 
phere,” presented a unique line of thought, showing how the author 
had used food as a psychological factor to delineate character; sh 
based her argument in her delightfully expressed essay on example 
taken from various novels. A characteristically witty and informativ! 
paper, entitled “ Dickens and Money,” was contributed by Mr. S 
Sutton, whilst ‘‘ Dickens as a Letter Writer” was the subject of 
paper by the Hon. Secretary, Miss H. Eileen Phillips. 

* x * x x 


“ (hristmas with Dickens” was the appropriate title of Mr. F. EF 
Dean’s lecture on January 6th. He traced the origin of the Christmé 
festivities to the Ancierit feast of the Saturnalia, and dwelling brief 
on the customs observed throughout the ages, Mr. Dean observed thi 
it was not without reason that Dickens had been styled the  Apost 
of Christmas,” for no writer before or since had described Christm: 
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as he had done. During the evening an affectionate tribute of esteem 
was paid to the memory of the late Mr. John Harwood by Mr. 
Humphreys. Mr. Harwood was a noted exponent of A Christmas 
Carol and never happier than when giving his services for philanthropic 
purposes. 
* K *k 1K ca 

That the old-fashioned Christmas Party has not entirely given way 
to the modern craze for jazz was demonstrated by the gathering of 
Dickensians at the Annual Dingley Dell Party, for, from the opening 
altz to the singing of Auld Lang Syne the time sped on wings, a 
appy augury for the commencement of the twenty-sixth year of the 
anchester branch. U5 PDAS ses 


EPORT OF THE NINTH ANNUAL NORTH 
MERICAN INTER-BRANCH CONFERENCE* 


HE Ninth Annual Inter-Branch Conference of the Dickens Fellow~ 
ship was held on May 11th and 12th, 1927, in Bethlehem, 
ennsylvania, U.S.A. (the oldest Moravian Settlement in America). 
The President of the Bethlehem Branch, Dr. Chas. K. Meschter, 
elcomed the delegates from Boston, Toronto, Montreal, New York, 
vazareth, Philadelphia, Chester, Pittsburgh and, of course, Bethlehem. 
‘Reference was made to Bethlehem’s five-pointed Star, and its frve- 
ointed significance. One point stands for Athletics; a second, 
ethlehem Steel ; a third, Bach Choir; a fourth, Moravianism (Bethle- 
em being the Moravian centre of North America); and a fifth, 
ducational Opportunities. 
The reports rendered by the various branches were exceedingly 
nteresting. Each branch had a main theme; its own centre of good 
ork, which was usually a Tiny Tim Fund for a local hospital. 
ethlehem’s Tiny Tim Fund in St. Luke’s Hospital was started in 
912, and to date has contributed as follows: $1,400 Permanent 
iny Tim Fund, $880 Immediate Use, and more than $200 for 
pecial gifts of cheer. 
The visiting Dickensians were taken on a Pilgrimage through the 
uaint and historic sections of Bethlehem, the educational sections, 
ehigh University, Moravian College for Men, Moravian College for 
omen, etc., the industrial sections, including the Bethlehem Steel 
nd the Silk Mills, and continuing the ride through the historic parts 
f Bath and Nazareth, where a cordial reception was tendered them 
y the Nazareth Branch (a child of Bethlehem Branch). The delegates 
joyed a banquet, a luncheon at the Country Club, a luncheon at the 
foravian College for Women. For the closing session, the delegates 
rere taken to a concert by the Bach Choir. 
There developed a warm spirit of fellowship between the members 
id -guésts,-who are all looking forward to the coming Conference’ to 
e called in Toronto, Canada, about June, 1928. 
Ciara Huss, Recording Secretary. 


* Received in London January 1928. 
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By RUTH WHIT rAKER 


CCORDING to Mrs. Crupp, who was a mother herself, a young 
man’s passion always appears in his dress. “He may be 
over-careful of himself, or he may be under-careful of himself; he 
may brush his hair too regular, or too unregular ; he may wear his 
boots much too large for him, or much too small. But let him go 
to-which extreme he may; there’s a young lady in both of vem.” 
David, to whom these remarks were addressed, evidently wore his 
boots too small, for he says that ~ if the boots I wore at that period 
could be produced and compared with the natural size of my feet, 
they would shew what the state of my heart was, in a most affecting 
manner.” 

Be that as it may, most of Dickens’s lovers prove that Mrs. Crupy 
was correct. Most of them, too, are of the over-careful class. Toot 
alone, that master of fashion, of whom one would have expected grea’ 
things, laments, “ I can’t get through my meals. I have no pleasur 
in my tailor. 1 often ery when I am alone.” 

Generally speaking, fancy waistcoats and Sunday clothes, bear’ 
grease, kid gloves and a ring, are the outward and visible sign of th 
lovelorn youth as Dickens knew him. Which is all rather strang 
when one reflects that the cause of all the trouble (usually referred t 
as the Archer) is depicted asa ~ decidedly .1 
delicate young gentleman in a pair of wings ar 
nothing else !” ‘ 

The most peculiar thing is that love seems © 
blossom out in their legs.. I-had always imagin 
that even mention of such things was tabe 
except, sotto voce, as “limbs.” I find, howev 
that young men in love evinced a lively inter 
in their legs, and regarded them as an importa 
part of their armoury. Hastily I looked for } 
Pecksniff’s sanction. It was there! “‘ The i 
of the human subject, my friends, are a beauti 
production.” Sim Tappertit, the Sir Willough! 
Malvolio of Dickens, evidently thought so t 
Surveying them rapturously in the glass, 
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exclaimed, ‘‘If they’re 
have such wisions, 
when they wake. 
has no such limbs as 
Calf! It was Nicho- 
delighted Fanny 
‘legs! I never saw ! 
course of my life!” ~< 
scribing his symp- — 
“Tf you could see my legs when I take my 
boots off, you’d form some idea of what 
unrequited affection _s=—-—— — is.” This, however, 
is forbidden ground! oo 
Dickens was certainly alive to the ridiculous side of love; so much 
so that when he works laboriously to present a hero who shall arouse 
our deepest sympathy—surrounds him with all the necessary “ effects ”’ 
—wretched childhood, no money, blighted love, prison bars and so 
on—the result bores us; our hearts are untouched, we don’t believe 
in him. But the little funny man who is thrown in just to offset 
the seriousness of the hero and parody his emotions, he brings the 
tears to our eyes. “This is true to life,” we say, “ this is real love.” 
_ But how lovable these poor swains are! We love them, if the 
object of their suffering does not. How seriously they take their 
passion too! It seems-impossible that it can ever grow less; heresy 
to suggest that in a few years’ time they will have eyes to see, in the’ 
Dora of to-day, Flora. Some of these changes we see in the course 
of the book; the image is shattered, the idol is laid low, and another 
takes its place. The affections of Dick Swiveller, whose heart is 
in the Highlands in the early days of our acquaintance, receive a 
stifler on beholding his beloved:Sophie immolating herself upon the 
shrine of Cheggs, but are consoled a few chapters further on by the 
Marchioness. Toots, prince of lovers, unable to win the mistress, 
takes the maid. 
Still, there are the faithful ones. Poor little Twemlow, in Duke 
Street, St. James’s, ‘sits brooding over the fire, sadly recalling the 
past. “He once had his fancy like the rest of us, and she didn’t 
answer (as she often does not), and he thinks the adorable bridesmaid 
is like the fancy as she was then (which she is not at all), and that if 
the fancy had not married someone else for money, but had married 
him for love, he and she would have been happy (which they wouldn’t 
have been), and that she has a tenderness for him still (whereas her 
joughness is a proverb). ‘No Adorable to bear me company! A 
aste, a waste, my Twemlow!” There is little Miss Mills, too, 
“that little patriarch of something less than twenty,” who, having 
een unhappy in a misplaced affection, had retired from the world on 
er awful stock of experience, only emerging to console her fellows with 
elancholy songs on the slumbering echoes of the caverns of memory! 
I think the most melting case of unrequited hope is that of Mr. 
(ldddle, the. miserable and blighted’ exile whose devotion .to Merry 


a dream, let sculptures 
and chisel ’em out 
This is reality. Sleep 
them.” Oh, Calf, 
las’s legs, too, that so 
Squeers. “And _ his. 
such legs in the whole 
And poor Toots, de- 
toms, says proudly, 
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was of such a painfully teary nature. True, he did attempt to con- 
sole himself with the riper Cherry, but his lacerated feelings were too 
much for him. I forget what his end was, but I believe it was some- 
thing like that of Mrs. Nickleby’s lover, who “ went out to Botany 
Bay na cadet ship—a convict ship, I mean—and escaped into a bush 


and killed sheep (I don't know how they got there), and was going » 
to be hung, only he accidentally choked himself and the government | 


pardoned him.” 


And all for the love of a lady! Dear me, what devils we women | 


are ! 

II. 
_ But of all the unhappy youths in this Galaxy of Misery, John 
‘Chivery arouses my greatest sympathy. 


Sad indeed the fate of Chivery, 
Who for love of Little Dorrit 
Never ceased to fret and worrit, 
Till his gentle heart grew quivery, 
And his feeble knees grew shivery— 
Doctors vainly dosed him for it. 


Poor John! As soon as I read of his feeble knees, I knew it was 
hopeless. In Dickens you can always guess a lover's fate by his knees. 
If they are feeble, his passion is doomed to go unrequited. A life- 
time’s devotion and self-sacrifice will not save him. 

John had loved Little Dorrit ever since she was young enough te 
be kissed. He it was who composed that touching fragment, “* Wel 
come, sweet nursling of the fairies.” He would spin blissful dream: 
of life with his beloved : 

As unto the key the lock is, 

So unto the man is woman ! 
Thus the lovesick Chivery Junior 

Said within himself and pondered, 
Dreaming still of Little Dorrit, 

Of the little child of William, 
Marshalsea’s illustrious father. 

Say things prospered and they wedded— 

All his dreams, alas, only 
brought him in wexation, Little 
Dorrit turned him down in any- 
thing but gentle fashion (didn’t 
even offer to be his sister), and 
we have a pitiful picture of him, 
‘with the great hat pulled over 
his eyes, the velvet collar turned 
up as if it rained, the plum- 
coloured coat buttoned to con- 
ceal the “silken waistcoat’ of © 
golden sprigs, and the little 
direction post pointing inexor- 
ably home, creeping along by 
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the worst back streets, and composing, as he went, the following new 
inscription for a tombstone in St. George’s Churchyard: “Here lie 
the mortal remains of John Chivery, never anything worth mentioning. 
Who died about the end of the year 1826, Of a Broken Heart, 
Requesting with his last breath that the word Amy might be inscribed 
ver his ashes, Which was accordingly directed to be done By his 
Afflicted Parents.”’ 

As a lover John was more satisfactory than the immortal Toots. 
Tn the first place, while not exactly “ hating a fool,” few of us suffer 
‘them gladly, and no one can deny that Toots was a fool. Now dear 
young John was not; he was just a simple, tender fellow, a little too 
humble perhaps, but with a proper pride too. He is the only lovable, 
character in Little Dorrit; what the book would be without him I 
tremble to think. Also, he remained faithful to the end. ‘Toots 
did not. (I have a sneaking feeling that Dickens wanted John to 
marry Tattycoram, and John refused.) 

Like many of us, he derived a certain amount of pleasure from 
his unhappiness, and the opportunity provided for acting a tragedian’s 
part. But he did not put the zest into it that Swiveller, Toots, and to 
a lesser extent, Guppy did. He was too sincere to act much. And 
whilst there is little doubt that the others enjoyed the extinction 
of their hopes far more than they would have enjoyed the fulfilment 
of them, there is no doubt at all that poor young John would have been 
gloriously, painfully happy with Little Dorrit. 
| Like the youngest gentleman, his spirit loved to hold communion 
with itself, and. his soul recoiled from noisy revellers. So we find 
him sitting sadly amid the washing in the back yard. “It’s the 
only change he takes,” said his mother. ‘‘ He won’t go out, even 
in the back yard, when there’s no linen, but when there’s linen to keep 
the neighbours’ eyes off, he’ll sit there hours. Hours he will. Says 
he feels as if it was groves.” Of course he caught cold. Apparently 
neither he nor Mr. Guppy (who spent the nights leaning against a 
post opposite Esther’s home) had learnt what Mr. Latimer teaches 
s0 beautifully in “‘ The Dover Road,” that a cold in the head is a 
fapital thing to get if you want your beloved to be thoroughly dis- 
illusioned about you. 

Mr. Pancks, however, lured the pining shepherd forth from the 
broves, and thenceforth he devoted himself to serving Little Dorrit, 
pven to the extent of caring for her lover, in a manner which fully 
ustified his father’s remarks: ‘‘ My son has a art, and my son’s art 
s in the right place. Me and his mother know where to find it, and 
we find it sitiwated correct.” 

He really deserved to be happy. Alas, love must suffer in this 
stern world! (J. M.), but even if the sun has set upon us, and the 
billows rolled over us, we need not “ sink into the silent tomb without 
gleam of joy.” If the orange flower blooms in vain for us, we can, 
ike the young waiter at Bella’s wedding, still lay it at the bride’s 
fight hand ! 
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By A. A. HOPKINS 


if New York the name of Thomas Hatton, of Leicester, was not a 
household word, even among the elect—the Dickens collectors ; 
1 after we had seen the collection. All the great 


but it meant a dea 
desiderata of the collector were there—pristine, even immaculate state 


and extreme rarity. What more could one ask? Through the: 

courtesy of Mr. Kingsland, of the American Art Association, we are 

enabled to present ‘llustrations of two of the rare items in this sale: 

The two great questions are : What did the 252 lots bring on December 

Tth 2 Answer, $38,497 ; What did the Pickwick bring ? Answer 

$16,300, the record of any public sale. 

The collation of the Pickwick is the best, or one of the best, we have 
ever seen, and this probably helped to force up the price, as the pros 
pective owner knew what he was bidding on. There are a few othe: 
items which may be of interest to the average reader. 

An original series of articles contributed to “ Bell's Life in London ’ 
_twelve sketches entitled “* Scenes and Characters ’—brought $875 
A set of the first issue in parts of Sketches by Boz sold for $1,000. A 
autograph letter from Dickens to Mrs. 8. C. Hall, relative to Mrs 
Seymour's claim, brought $2,800. Certainly no Dickens letter coul 
be finer. He says: “1 am sufficiently impressed by the audaciou 
character of this woman’s assertion to desire, that if you have re 
been in communication with her, you should know what kind of 
woman she is, in reference to that little essential of life we call Truth. 
Evidently Dickens was still smarting under the lash on July 18tl 
1849. The Heath ‘* Pickwickian Illustrations ” sold for $90, whic 
shows the excellent market on such rare items. .A well-bound coy 
of * The Topical Edition ” of Pickwick sold for $35, a surprise, seeil 
that new copies may be bought at any time for a pound. ‘ 

A first issue of the first edition of Oliver Twist, in original clot 
brought $245, and a set in parts was knocked down for $1, 18 
Passing on, we find a ten-volume set of the Christmas Books, whi 
went to a new owner for $1,700. The Carol was superbly represent 
by four copies of great distinction. A trial copy of The Chimes, whi 
sold for $580, is believed to be unique, and is both hitherto unrecord 
and undescribed. This was one of the most curious items in the 8 

There is hope for the ordinary collector, who is willing to do a lit 
browsing, for it is not necessary to pay $45 for a set of the Christr 
Numbers of ‘Household Words.” A set of the Christmas Number: 
“All the Year Round ” sold for the same price. Dickens’s set of “ 

\ The Year Round,” with his book-plate and the Gads Hill Place le 
in each volume, went for $425. A Tale of Two Cities, in parts, brou 
$850. A disappointing price was obtained for a first. edition of G 
Expectations, when the three volumes in the original purple cloth 
knocked down for $275. The first issue of No Thoroughfare, a dr 
in five acts, was secured by a new owner for $300. ‘‘ John Jas} 
Secret,” in the original parts, sold for $105. ‘‘ The Gads Hill Gazet 
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n the eleven original ‘numbers, with three supplements, and two 
nnouncements, accompanied by an autographed letter signed by the 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


A Drama, tn Three: Stages. 


FOUNDED ON, AND COMPILED FROM, THE 
STORY OF THAT NAME. 


BY 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED BY G. HOLSWORTH, 
AT THE OFFICE OF “ALL. THE YEAR ROUND.” 


WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
1861. 


wt.) (Entered at Stationers’ Hall.] [row 

ditor, Henry Fielding Dickens, sold for $1,500. Certainly Sir Henry 

ras not a compositor of the first order in his youth, and doubtless he 
I 
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has had many a laugh w hen he thinks of his early stent at type- 


setting. We will not burden our readers with any more of the detaild 


NO THOROUGHFARE. 


QA Drama. 
IN FIVE ACTS. 


(Altered from the Christmas Story, for Performance on the Stage.) 


RY 


CHARLES DICKENS ano WILKIE COLLINS. 


LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
26, WELLINGTON STREET. 
1867. 


[ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. | 


of this sale, except to say that the “ Kyd’s ” brought enormous price 
considering the one workmanship of the latest examples. 
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HE HEAD OF KING CHARLES—AND THE 
BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP 


By J. M. STUART-YOUNG 


HAT Mr. Dick, in Dickens’s David Copperfield, would be an almost 
futile figure, incomprehensible in his helpless dependence on 
etsy Trotwood, without the King Charles’s head allusion, will be 
dmitted. Yet it was an afterthought of the author that gave us this 
plendid touch. The proof had been passed in this wise : 


> 


“Do you recollect the date,” said Mr. Dick, looking earnestly at 
me, and taking his pen to note it down, “‘ when the bull got into the 
china warehouse, and did so much damage ?”’ 

I was very much surprised by the inquiry, and remembering a 
song about such an occurrence that was once popular at Salem 
House, and thinking he might want to quote it, I replied that I 
believed it was on St. Patrick’s Day. 


How much more apt, far-reaching, and historically permanent is 
he version that has come down to us (Chapter XIV., “My Aunt 
lakes Up Her Mind About Me”): 


> 


| “Do you recollect the date,” said Mr. Dick, looking earnestly at 
me and taking up his pen to note it down, ‘‘ when King Charles the 
First had his head cut off ?” 

I said I believed it happened in the year sixteen hundred and 
forty-nine. 

‘Well,’ returned Mr. Dick, scratching his ear with his pen, and 
looking dubiously at me, “‘so the books say; but I don’t see how 
that can be. Because, if it was so long ago, how could the people 
about him have made that mistake of putting some of the trouble 
out of his head, after it was taken off, into mine ?”’ 


Poor, bewildered Mr. Dick. 

‘The earlier allusion to the Bull in the China Shop throws an inter- 
sting light on Dickens’s intense joy in street-balladry. In his works 
ve find hundreds of references to songs of the day; and he had the 
cumen to make note of even such an obscure ballad as “ All Round 
ly Hat,” because of the fascination of its melody. For the songs of 
Thomas Moore he had an unbounded admiration. He mentions 
‘Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms,” “‘ Rich and Rare 
vere the Gems She Wore,” “The Harp that once through Tara’s 
falls,’’ ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” and many more. 

Now “ The Bull in the China Shop,” as a ballad, was widely known, 
nd its success transcended that of many contemporary ditties. The 
yric was written by Charles Dibdin, Junior, a son of the author of 
‘Tom Bowling.” The music was composed by William Reeve, a 
rell-known orchestral conductor of the day. Joey Gramaldi, the 
lown, of whom Dickens himself had edited a list of Memoirs, sang it 
rst in a Sadler’s Wells pantomime, called ‘‘ Harlequin Highflyer.” 
t was first produced in 1807. 
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thy epee meme 


OF DSY{D COPPERFIELD. 145 
Without presuuing to give my opinion on this question, [ delivered 


my messsce, - K ; 
“« Well,’ said Mr. Dick, in answer, “ my compliments to her, and I— 


1 believe I have made a start. I think I have made.a start,” said Mr. 
Dick, passing his hand among his grey hair, and casting anything but a 
confident look at his manuscript. ‘* You have been to school?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered ; “ for a short time.” 


«Py vou recolject the date,” said_Mr. Dick, looking earnestly at me, 


[pivasila ‘tr tore it down, i when /dsobmnishninsionsetnatine A 
ee aed saeeeniin acai cat ps eet gee Re 


| [ was very much surprised by the inquiry ; but one 
|. Souk Sietran occuryence’ Tht “Was ont A ) 
} hinking he might 4 | 
. Patrick’s Day. | 
| “Yes, I know,” sgid_ Mr. Dick —“j UAH ‘ 
——— ie ’ 


Tive no information ou this point. : 
“It’s very strange,” said Mr. Dick, with a despondent look upon his 
papers;and with his hand among his hair again, ‘‘ that I never can get that 
uite right. I never cantmake that perfectly clear. But no matter, no ‘ 
matter!°* he said cheerfully, and rousing himself, “ there's time enougi! Se 
’ My compliments to Miss Trotwood, Tam getting on very well indeed.” 
{ was going away, when he directed my attention to the kiie. 
* What do you ‘think of that for a kite?” he said. ~ 
I answered that it was a beautiful one. I should think it must have 
been as much as seven feet het : 
- “LT made it. We'll go and fly it, you and I,” said Mr. Dick. “ Do 
- you see this ?”” 
"Ve showed me that it was covered with manuscript, very closely and 
“Inborionsly written ; but ‘so plainly, that_as_T_look alou, : A 
thonght T saw some allusion to dhesdkelb Again, in 0 0 places. * 9 thats 
“There's plenty of string,” said Mr, ick, “and when it flies high * 2.6 bad 
“it takes the facts a long way. That *s my manner of diffusing ‘em. ; 
I'don't know where they may come down. It's according to circum- 
stances, and the wind, and so forth; but I take my chance of that.”, 
__ITis face was go very mild and pleasant, and had something so reverend _~ > ee 
in it, though it was hale and hearty, that I was not sure but that he was Bas 
having a good-humoured jest with me. So I laughed, and be laughed, 
and we parted the best friends. possible, . 
“Well; child,” said my aunt, when I went down stairs.“ And what of 
Mr. Dick, this morning ?” ant eS Pare 
Tinformed her that he sent his compliments, and was getting on very 
well indeed. : oh 
“What do you think of him?” said my aunt. 
* Thad some shadowy idea of endeavouring to evade the question, by 
replying that TF thought him a very tice gentleman; but my aunt was not” 
to be so put off, for she laid her work down in her lap, and said, folding 
her hands upon it: ; ea OSE iy ts 


| Come! Your sister Betsey Trotwood would have told me what she 


| 


Sak thought of any one, directly. Be as like your sister as you can, and ~ 
hk. speak out!" ; Ro ea yes ae 
pte te Iai baal hin hand ct ff ? i Cn eno s inane 
Crake 2 tle hastd A hofhauiee ~ Mt youw Sy hes hadid and meek 
: SFE wee: whiaide iy Duh, hawteheg bet Cav OG eee 


». the tog, at Jel tu hin flat ctu ly, Preanae of Paatiy 
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Dickens’s corrections to a page of David Copperfield, showing how 
the Bull in the China Shop became King Charles’s Head. 
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Here are two verses, for what they are worth in the way of lyrical 
re : 


You've heard of a frog in an opera hat— 

*Tis a very old tale of a mouse and a rat ; 

I could sing you another as pleasant, mayhap, 

Of a kitten that wore a high caul cap ; 

But my muse on a far nobler subject shall drop, 

Of a bull who got into a china shop— 
With his right leg, left leg, upper leg, under leg, 
Patrick’s Day in the morning. 


He popped in by chance at the china shop door, 
Where they very soon found that this bull was a bore. 
The shopman to drive him out tried with much care, 
The floor being covered with crockery ware, 

And among it, resenting the shopman’s taunt, 

The bull began dancing the cow’s courant 


With his right leg, etc. 


Had Dickens maintained his earlier intention of making Mr. Dick’s 
nental aberration one of the Bull in the China Shop, we should have 
ost a great measure of the pathos and beauty of his delineation. For 
f must be admitted that the notion of some of ill-fated King Charles’s 
orrows entering that errant brain after the decapitation of the unhappy 
tuart is far more convincing as psychology. 

Richard Babley (‘‘ Mr. Dick ’’) stands as one of the most charming 
f the Master’s divine fools. He ranks with Mr. Toots, Tom Pinch 
nd young John Chivery for the skill and power with which his delinea- 
ion is compassed by a master-craftsman in the art of letters. 


Mr. J. M. Stuart-Young, the writer of 
ne above article, has followed up the 
istory of “Johnny Jones, Guttersnipe,” 
1 his latest book, ‘“‘ What Does It Matter ” 
Janiel). The story lacks none of the 
bignancy that marked the earlier volume, 
ad the relation of the temptations and 
ibsequent downfall of the hero are painful 
. their searching realism. The solitude 
' prison and the opportunities for intro- ; 
ection reveal his fine qualities, and we 
ave him purified and strengthened, his 
gher faculties awakened to work out his 
If-sought probation in a new country. It 
a convincing and well-conceived narrative, 
1d readers will await with eagerness the further story of his final 
ctory (for we feel his creator cannot leave the history incomplete.) 
A.H.B.C, 
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DICKENS’S AUDIENCES 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS LETTERS DURING HIS 
READING TOURS 


Bv far the best Murder yet done . . . we hac. 
a contagion of fainting... from a dozen to twenty. 
ladies taken out stiff and rigid at various times» 
It became quite ridiculous. (Clifton, 1869.) 

* * * * * 

A prodigious cram, and we turned away no ena 
of people. But not only that ; I think they were 
the finest audience I ever read to. (Exeter, 1858. | 


* * * * * 
An audience positively perfect... . ~ Copperfield’? wound up in 
real burst of feeling and delight. (Canterbury, 1861.) 
* * * * * 


Last night here was not so bright. There are quarrels of the 
strangest kind between the Plymouth people and the Stonehouse 
people. . . . We had a fair house, but not at all a great one. All the 
notabilities came this morning to ‘ Little Dombey.” (Plymouth 


1858.) 


* * * * * 

The effect of the readings at Dover really seems to have outdone 
the best usual impression. . .. They wouldn’t go, but sat applaudin; 
like mad. (1861.) 

* * * * 


_ They lost nothing— misinterpreted nothing, followed everythin, 
closely, laughed and cried with most delightful correctness an 
animated me to that extent that I felt as if we were all bodily goim 
up into the clouds together. (Birmingham, 1853.) 

* * * * * 

At Chester I read in a snowstorm and a fall of ice... . I think1 
was the worst weather I ever saw. Nevertheless the people wer 
enthusiastic. (1867.) r 

* * * * 

I had a most magnificent audience and might have filled the plac 
for a week. . . . I think the audience possessed of a better knowledg 
of character than any I have seen. (York, 1858.) 

* * * * * 

There was one old gentleman at the ‘‘ Little Dombey”’ yesterda 
who exhibited—or rather concealed—the profoundest grief. Aft 
crying a good deal without hiding it, he covered his face with bot 
his hands, and laid it down on the back of the seat before him, an 
really shook with emotion. (Harrogate, 1858.) 

* * * * * 

There was a brilliant audience. . . . The people were really qui 
ridiculous to see when Squeers read the boys’ letters. (Norwie 
1861.) 

2 * * * * 

The readings have made an immense effect in this place, and it 
remarkable that although the people are individually rough, collec 
ively they are an unusually tender and sympathetic audience ; wh 
their comic perception is quite up to the high London audience 
(Neweastle-on-Tyne, 1867.) 
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CIRCUMLOCUTION 
By W. J. FISHER 
I 


{tee most arresting of the “sideshows” of 
Little Dorrit is the Circumlocution Office, 
that glorious establishment that had its finger in 
the largest public pie and in the smallest public 
tart. It was administered by the Tite Barnacle 
Branch of the very high and very large family 
of Barnacles, who were dispersed all over the 
public offices, and who promoted national 
efficiency, and their own large family, by their 
delicate perception of the art of ‘‘ How not to 
do it.” 
Dickens’s story of Circumlocution has been 
mii for exaggeration and caricature and for presenting our 


ublic administration in a way likely to bring our national institutions 
nto discredit. Exaggeration in what is written as a satire there 
naturally is, and Dickens admits so much in the preface to the book. 
And, of course, the Barnacles are marked by caricature. But neither 
feature hides the essential truth ; indeed, they but make the hits the 
more palpable, just as a skilful cartoonist will, by a touch of caricature, 
make a portrait a more speaking likeness. And the discrediting of our 
stitutions will never come from what only provokes laughter and 
zood temper. It was, as Dickens reminds us, the “common ex- 
perience’ of the Crimean War that shocked the public conscience, 
and it is that same common experience day by day that forms 
public opinion of our national institutions. Dickens’s Circumlocution 
Office is never regarded as solemn literal fact; but public opinion 
has always accepted it as substantially akin to what existed and 
still exists. It has become a synonym for the roundabout, procras- 
inating, punctilious methods that are otherwise popularly known as 
“red-tape.” 

Dickens felt strongly and wrote strongly: his satire was never 
keener, his power of ridicule never greater, his invective never more 
fective. We therefore expect, and get, some extravagance of state- 
ment, but at the same time it is difficult to find a passage which could 
not be justified from history. Even where he apparently runs to 
srotesque flights of fancy, it is pretty certain that he had found some 
parallel in past records or present happenings: His jibe, for instance, 
that half an hour before the lighting of the match in another Gunpowder 
Plot nobody would have been justified in saving Parliament until 
half a bushel of minutes had been written, is probably prompted by 
she amazing incidents that led up to the actual burning of the Houses 
of Parliament. That Dickens had the story* fresh in his mind is 
shown by his allusion to it in a speech made in 1855, Just before the 
writing of Little Dorrit. 


—* It is graphically told by Mr. W. R. Barker in the Nineteenth Century 
or Mareh, 1926. 
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Nor would it be difficult to find corroboration for his statement 
that every new government coming in because they had upheld a cer 
tain thing as necessary to be done, were no sooner come 1m than they: 
applied their utmost faculties to discovering How not to do it, and 
that from the moment when a general election was over, every returned 
man who had been raving because it hadn’t been done, and who had 
been asking the friends of the honourable gentleman in the opposite 
interest on pain of impeachment to tell him why it hadn’t been done, 
and who had been pledging himself that it should be done, began to 
devise, How it was not to be done. 

Then Dickens’s account of the Barnacle Office furnished in the 
higher official manner with the leather-covered desk to sit at, the 
leather-covered desk to stand at, the formidable easy chair, the inter- 
posed screen, the torn-up papers, the dispatch boxes, with little labels, 
etc., is beyond question exact, item for item, to some official room 
visited by Dickens. 

In young Barnacle himself, caricature is possibly pushed rather too 
far, and yet the way in which he fumbled with the monocle that kept 
tumbling out against his waistcoat buttons might have been seen in 
days long after young Barnacle had become cld Barnacle. 


If. 


The defence of the much-maligned Department in Parliament by 
the simulation of virtuous indignation and the quotation of figures 
which had nothing to do with the case, is, in essence, what we have 
all read of and heard of :-—* fifteen thousand letters (loud cheers) 
twenty-four thousand minutes (louder cheers), and thirty-two thousan¢ 
five hundred and seventeen memoranda (vehement cheering), while 
the sheets of paper devoted to the public service would pave both side 
of Oxford Street, and the tape, red-tape, would stretch in gracefu 
festoons from Hyde Park Corner to the General Post Office.”’ Hoy 
familiar the substance of it sounds ! 

Again, the immense service rendered by the lively Barnacle who 
when he was asked a Parliamentary question on any one topic, returne 
an answer on any other, seems strongly reminiscent of the service © 
the friendly member who puts a friendly question to forestall th 
unfriendly question that is apprehended, and that would be so awkwar 
to answer without at least some terminological inexactitude. 

After all, perhaps the best and brightest of the Barnacles gets nea 
the truth when he sums up the system as a limited game of cricket- 
a field of outsiders are always going on to bowl at the Public Servic 
and they block the balls: a little humbug, and a groove, and every 
thing goes on admirably, if you leave it alone. Yes, but they can 
block all the balls all the time, and so now and again there come 
an upset, and a little of the humbug goes west. 


TIL. 


The Barnacles were the high priests of Circumlocution : they ha 
vested rights and maintained them long after Dickens had done wit 
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them. But in time they fell on evil days, when vested rights were 
called public wrongs, and their places knew them no more. Like Mrs. 
Gowan’s Commissioner, they nobly defended their salaries to the last, 
and when they joined their ancestors, the People with no ancestors 
took their seats. But it made no difference to the Circumlocution 
Office : that was too strongly entrenched in the governmental system 
to feel the loss of the Barnacles or the attack of Dickens. He gives 
the reason when he says that if you proceed in a groove all will go 
well while you leave it alone. Circumlocution runs like Mrs. General’s 
opinions, in a little circular set of mental grooves round and round, 
getting nowhere and disturbing nobody. The never-failing grooves of 
Circumlocution are Precedent and Forms. Did not that able Cireum- 
locutionist, William Barnacle, make his reputation by never moving 
without a Precedent, and did not Ferdinand Barnacle point out to 
Arthur Clennam that Circumlocution was “ nothing but Forms, think 
what a lot of our Forms you have gone through, and you have never 
got any nearer to an end.” And the Forms have gone on increasing 
and increasing till we are approaching the day when there will be a 
Form for everything and everything in a Form. Men will at last run 
in Forms like little machines in grooves, all cut to one signed and 
countersigned pattern: so the individual withers and the Form is 
more and more. 

This formalisation of everything would have been as repugnant to 
Dickens as anything he found in the Circumlocution Office of his day. 
As much as anyone he preached and practised the trinity of democratic 
virtues—Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. He did not foresee that the 
fight for Liberty might end in the loss of Freedom; nor that Equality 
might be only the grinding down in the social mill of all the distinctive 
individualities that he so much prized: nor, worst of all, that the 
Fraternity he sought so much would be still to seek. 

Yet, if something has been lost, much has been gained, and no one 
would recognise more enthusiastically than Dickens that we are 
tremendously up on the balance. The building of the New Jerusalem 
in England’s green and pleasant land is proving a tougher job than the 
prophets of Victorian England foresaw, but none of them laid more 
truly the foundation stones than Charles Dickens, or did a better day’s 
work than when he tried to short-circuit the walls of Cireumlocution. 

He was a severe critic, and perhaps he did not make allowance 
for the fundamentally different points of view of the official class 
und the man of letters. The latter welcomes, even provokes, dis- 
surbance of ideas, while the former deprecates all and every disturbance 
with soothing platitudes on the maintenance of law and order. In 
she march of ideas the statesman urges caution from the rear, but 
he writer—and none more than Dickens—waves the vanguard forward. 
[The march is slow but sure, to an end we know not, and where the 
vanguard camps to-day the rear will rest to-morrow. Though England 
s not yet all that Dickens worked for, it is what it is more from the 
erment of ideas that he put into the mind of millions than from all 
he sounding speeches of even our foremost statesmen. 
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OUR BOOKSHELF 


DICKENS DAYS IN BOSTON 


4 pte President of the Boston Branch of the Dickens Fellowship has 
given us a contribution to Dickensiana that is a real delight. He 
has provided us with a great slice of the life of Dickens in a way that 
is new and will doubtless prove a model for future biographers (“Dickens 
Days in Boston,” by Edward F. Payne, The Houghton-Miftlin Co.). 

Dickens’s first step on American soil was at Boston, on Saturday, 
22nd January, 1842, and from that day until the Saturday a fortnight 
later, when he left for Worcester by rail, Mr. Payne has recorded the 
comings and goings of both Boz and Kate—as he calls them—in a 
daily diary compiled by the help of the press of the time, and the 
letters, diaries and biographies of men such as Longfellow, Dana, 
Washington Irving and Felton. 

The second visit, a quarter of a century later, is treated in a similar 
manner, and we are introduced to some delightful pen pictures by his 
contemporaries of “the gay young dandy,” who had become a care- 
worn, middle-aged man, but “ still the great idol, the magician who 
had created so many wonderful characters that were like next-door 
neighbours.” 

Mr. Payne is to be warmly congratulated on the deft manner in 
which he has woven into the diary from the records of contemporary 
writers, the accounts of Dickens's doings in Boston on these two 
momentous occasions. 


PICKWICK UP TO DATE 


’ 
No account of “* Mr. Pickwick’s Second Time on Earth ”’ (Cecil Palmer) 
can be so enthralling as the history of those later middle years of his 
life that a certain Boz has left on record for our great delight, and 
any such account must challenge comparison: motor cars, wireless, 
electric light and aeroplanes are not yet relegated into the romanti¢ 
era occupied by stage coaches, ‘‘ profeel machines,’ four-posters, and 
candlesticks ; yet Mr. C. G. Harper—to whom we owe a great debt 
for his series of histories of the roads—has managed to create quite a 
readable book, and the illustrations by Mr. Paul Hardy are a perfect 
blend of ancient and modern. 


INNS AND TAVERNS 


We have read many books on Taverns, but never one that has giver 
so clear an insight into the history of the Inn from the Manor Hous¢ 
presided over by the Land Lord, to the Public House and its landlord 
as Mr. Maskell has written for us in ‘* Old Taverns of Old England’ 
(Philip Allan & Co., Ltd.). 


The histories of the Bull, the George, the Angel, the White Hart 
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the Coach and Horses, are here evolved, in the course of which Dickens 
is not forgotten; for who can overlook Dickens in referring to the 
inns of England ? 

The beautifully-reproduced photographs are a special feature of 
this entertaining book. 


THE DICKENS DRAMA 


Tue tenth chapter of Mr. Thomas Sheppard’s vastly entertaining and 
instructive book, ‘‘ The Evolution of the Drama in Hull” (A. Brown 
& Sons, Ltd.) is devoted to “ Hull’s Early Plays on Dickens,” for which 
he acknowledges the great assistance given him by our valued contribu- 
tor, the late John Suddaby. From this we obtain a good insight into 
the great popularity of the early works of Dickens, which led them to 
be dramatised for the stage, often before they were complete. The 
stock company in Hull, part of the ‘* York Circuit,” played a version 
of Pickwick in December, 1837, and the other books quickly followed. 
Among many other out-of-the-way details, Mr. Sheppard records the 
visit in 1821—when Dickens was a boy at Chatham—of “ A Docile 
Lion last from the Rochester Theatre,’ and notes that in 1831, one of 
the characters in a Hull programme is announced as “ Master Polish, 
a boy with blacking: buy Warren’s blacking.” 


LONDON NOOKS AND CORNERS 


Mr. FRANK GREEN has written, and Printing Craft Ltd., have pub- 
lished at 1/-, a very interesting illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Nooks and 
Corners in Old London.” ‘A Dickens Ramble,” on pages 42 to 46, 
takes us from Charing Cross to Ludgate Circus, with a peep into Covent 
Garden and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where Mr. Green does justice to 
Dickens in killing the Old Curiosity Shop myth; but he might have 
directed the Pilgrim to Forster’s house near by. There are two points 
Mr. Green should correct in a later edition—the existing Golden Cross 
Hotel is not the one from which Mr. Pickwick started, and the end ~ 
house in Buckingham Street never knew either Mrs. Crupp or David 
Copperfield. 


AMERICAN BOOK BUYERS 


Dr. Rosenpacn, well known at all auction sales of Dickens rareties, 
has followed Mr. Walter Spencer in writing his reminiscences. In 
“ Books and Bidders” (George Allen & Unwin) he is very frank, and 
tells us plainly why Americans are quickly buying up all our treasures. 
Many an interesting side light does this book contain, although his 
Dickens items tell us nothing that is new, and the “ last letter ” which 
he illustrates may pass for such in America, where an axiety to possess 
a Dickens relic outweighs other considerations. For a book lover, 
as Dr. Rosenbach professes himself to be (we can hardly reconcile it 
with his trade), the book is singularly unattractive in its get-up. It is 
decidedly weighty, and the illustrations in line could surely have been 


better reproduced. 
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«“ CAREERS FOR WOMEN” 
AS FORESHADOWED BY DICKENS 


By FLORENCE TYLEE 


4 \ THAT is your 
daughter fit for, 
Ma’am ?” 

It was Ralph 
Nickleby who put the 
question to that very 
silly, | muddle-headed 
widow of his deceased 
brother, when she came 
to throw herself and 
her children on_ his 
} supposedly — generous 
Y hands. 

‘Kate has been well 
educated,” sobbed Mrs. 
Nickleby. ‘‘ Tell your 
* uncle, dear, how far 
you went in French 
and extras.” 

And this answer was 

’ eilatial very much what any 
widowed, middle-class mother in the days of Dickens would have 
given to such a question. Such a phrase as my title would have been 
so much Greek in their ears, for all the meaning it would have conveyed 
to them ! 

Foolish, rash, improvident Mr. Nickleby was no worse than other 
fathers of daughters of his generation, and, indeed, of a generation 
much later, in the way his daughter had been brought up. Something 
must be done for the boys to fit them to earn a living, but as to the 
girls, if they were suddenly deprived of their parents’ support, and 
had through misfortune or fault failed to acquire other support in the 
person of a more or less congenial husband, well, there were just three 
occupations in which, having had no special training for either, they 
might obtain a meagre subsistence—Teaching, Companionship or 
Needlework. 

Kate Nickleby, ‘‘ sweet seventeen,” and very beautiful, had a try 
at all three of these occupations, but, through no fault of her own, 
proved to be a success in none, and the author can do nothing for 
her till she has graduated in the school of misfortune, and in the last 
chapter has qualified to change her name, and become “ Mrs.,”’ in 
the household of Mr. Frank Cheeryble. 

“What is your daughter fit for, Ma’am?” is a question which 
would receive a very different answer to-day, when daughters are 
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cknowledged to have as much right to a “ career” as their brothers, 
nd studying the characters of the women Dickens has created, I 
annot help the feeling that he would have welcomed for some of 
hem the changes we find to-day, especially for those heroines who are 
so real to us that we may believe they had a very warm place in his 
own affections. Many of the careers open to women to-day are but 
developments of those taken up, or forced on the girls and women we 
make friends with in his pages. ‘‘ The Philanthropist,’ “ Welfare 
Worker ” and ‘‘ Lady Guardian” of to-day have their prototype in 
that well-meaning, energetic but exasperating woman, Mrs. Jellyby, 
o whom we are introduced in Bleak House, sitting in quite a nest of 
waste paper. It has always been the fashion to laugh at this lady, but, 
after all, she is entitled to some admiration. True, she neglected her 
home duties, in her desire to benefit the public, allowing her unfortunate 
children to get their heads stuck between the area railings, tumble 
downstairs and otherwise misconduct themselves, while her husband 
had to put up with badly-cooked meals, and usually sat in a corner 
with his head against the wall, as if he were subject to low spirits ; 
but we must allow that she was animated by a sincere wish to do good, 
and with proper training and opportunities might have achieved that 
object. Her initial mistake was in marrying, for women in those days 
found it even less easy than it is to-day to combine a “ career” with 
matrimony. 
_ “What principally struck us was a jaded and unhealthy-looking, 
though by no means piain girl at the writing table, who sat, biting 
the feather of her pen and staring at us. I suppose nobody ever was 
in such a state of ink. And from her tumbled hair to her pretty feet, 
which were disfigured with frayed and broken satin slippers, trodden 
down at heel, she really seemed to have no article of dress upon her 
from a pin upwards, that was in its proper condition or right place.” 
Not much like the typist of 1928, you will say, but if, instead of 
her much-bitten quill pen, Caddy Jellyby had been given “ the power 
of the keys” of a typewriter, and the training which is a matter of 
course to-day, she would doubtless have developed into a perfect 
secretary, instead of having to be provided with a husband in the 
person of a dancing master’s son, because her creator had not the 
heart to let her philanthropic mother work her to death, which would 
otherwise have been the only natural end to the exhausting “‘ career ”’ 
forced upon her. 


IL. 


Among the many new doors that have been opened to women in 
recent years, that of the Law Courts would in the days of Dickens 
have been considered as absolutely locked, and double-locked to them. 
The other day, as I looked down the list of successes in the ‘“* Final 
Law Examinations,” and noted the honours won by women, I could 
not help wondering what would have been the result in the famous 
“ Breach of Promise Case’ had Mr. Pickwick been lucky enough to 
have a lady “ King’s Counsel” on his side !_ I’m not at all sure that 
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Mrs. Bardell would have gained a verdict in her favour,’ 
for women are not as easily taken in by each other as area 
the sterner sex by the wiles and witchery of the feminine s 
half of creation ! 

Perhaps even Miss Sally Brass, had she been allowed to) 
study the law in earnest and occupy herself in preparing} 
to pass its qualifying examinations, would have had no) 
time to ill-treat the poor little Marchioness, and take part | 
in the tangled webs of her brother and Quilp, as the: 
“ Confidential Plotter’ she is called. She was obviously’ 
gifted with legal ability, and just as a poacher may become | 
an excellent gamekeeper, so, given the right training and 
the removal of feminine disabilities, she might have become 
as famous in the English Law Courts as did Portia in those 
of Venice. 

Another career in which multitudes of women are to-day 
earning a livelihood—that of Journalism—was practically 
unattempted by Englishwomen in his times, and to 
meet the one feminine pioneer of that profession depicted 
in his pages we have to cross the Atlantic with Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

An American friend of mine, the editor of a newspaper 
in New. York State, wrote to me after seeing the account 
of the last Dickens “ Social” in the “‘ Bath Chronicle and 
Herald ” : ‘“‘ Had I been so lucky as to be revisiting Bath 
on December 14th, I should certainly have wished to 
share your festivities in the character of Mrs. Hominy.” In 
personal appearance, the lady referred to had certainly no 
resemblance to my friend or to any of. our modern lady 
journalists, Trans-Atlantic or British, and from the way 
he writes of her I do not feel that Dickens would have 
been in favour of the adoption of that profession by his 
fellow-countrywomen. 

‘Mrs. Hominy was a traveller,” as such she acted as 
‘ Foreign Correspondent ” to the ‘ Water Toast Gazette ” 
or some such publication. Her letters from abroad, signed 
“The Mother of the Gracchi,” were regularly printed in 
this public journal with all the indignation in capitals 
and all the sarcasm in italics, and she was also a write! 
of reviews and analytical disquisitions. She had lookec 
on foreign countries with the eye of a perfect republican 
hot from the model oven, and she was an adept at thé 
art of “interviewing,” which is still, next to Ellis Island 
one of the terrors of a trip to the States, and we cal 
sincerely sympathise with poor Martin, who had to underg 
that operation as conducted by her, during the severa 
days spent in her company, and with him we heave a sig] 
of relief when he returns from escorting her off the boa 
at ““ New Thermopyle.” 
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The “ Beauty Doctor” is very much indeed to the fore, and if the 
dvertisements of “‘ Madame This” and ‘‘ Madame That” are to be 
believed, there seems to be no reason why any woman should ever 
ook old-or faded or wrinkled, or vainly hope that her too, too solid 
flesh will melt, and leave her with the “‘ flat silhouette,’’ which is the 
ideal figure of the fashion artist, and thus render her “ beautiful for 
ver.” This was the slogan of a famous case in which a “ Beauty 
octor,”’ called “‘Madame Rachel,’ was defendant, when I was a 
hild, and the lure of her promise is as powerful now as then, if the 
eroine of a novel called “Skin Deep” is to be considered a fair 
pecimen of a large number of women. I am afraid the ladies of the 
lluring advertisements have all been too busy concocting complexion 
improvers, double chin destroyers and “hair restorers”? which are 
ot dyes, and wrinkle eradicators, to have time to read Dickens, and 
if they did they would probably deny that they can have the slightest 
ineal connection with “ Miss Mowcher,” the queer, cynical little 
warf who is certainly the “ Beauty Doctor” in David Copperfield, 
ith as much claim to that title as any modern “ Practitioner.’ I 
ust own that I have never seen one of these clever ladies, but if their 
onderful remedies are genuine, they must be very beautiful themselves, 
nd this Miss Mowcher was not, to judge by David’s description of her. 
Listen to her account of an instrument of her profession, and probably 
ome of you will think her as old-fashioned. as your grandmother’s 
lastic-side boots. ‘‘ One Dowager, she calls it ‘lip salve.’ Another 
he calls it ‘ gloves.’ Another she calls it a ‘ tucker edging,’ another 
allsitafan. J call it whatever they call it. I supply it for em, but 
e keep up the trick so to one another, and make believe with such 
face, that they'd as soon think of laying it on before a whole drawing 
oom as before me! And when I wait upon ’em they'll say to me 
ometimes—with it on thick, and no mistake— How am I looking, 
owcher? Am I pale?’ Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Very old-fashioned !”’ some will say. And, of course, that is 
true in an age when “ lip-sticking”’ is carried on as publicly as bill- 
sticking, and the “vanity bag” is produced by the fair owner in 
tramear or train, and the little nose powdered, and the touch of un- 
camouflaged rouge applied to the cheek, with a frank disregard of any 
of the out-of-date shyness from which Miss Mowcher’s clients suffered. 
Perhaps we have made some progress after all; we at least have the 
sourage of our convictions, and if we are convinced that it is the 
nanifest duty of Art to step in where nature fails, why, then, let those 
who cannot afiord the high fees of the Miss Mowchers of to-day act 
ypenly as their own ‘“ Beauty Doctors,” though possibly, and certainly, 
when they have left youth behind, they will, to quote the rude old 
aying, “ have fools for their patients.” 


Ti: 


I have left myself but little space to deal with a career, as old as 
ve, who was, according to the most credible records, the first to try 
er prentice hand at dressmaking, which, being a natural business for 
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women, has only occasionally been subject to the competition of 
masculine rivals. Unlike the other occupations to which I have 
referred, it seems to me to have changed very little since the days when 
Madame Mantalini’s large brass plate attracted fashionable customers 
to her establishment “ somewhere near Cavendish Square, London.”” 
“ Madame,” multiplied by hundreds, is with us still, though she has: 
in most cases dropped her matronly title, and prefers to be known asi 
“ Louise,” or “ Elise,” or “ Gladys.” But here again it is a case of) 
“ Plus ca change, plus c'est la meme chose.” 

Mr. Mantalini is also still “ going strong,” and too often making; 
things as hard for his wife as did the gentleman who was disturbed 
at his late breakfast by the arrival of Ralph Nickleby when he brought. 
his niece to apply for a situation with Madame, and who finally brought 
about her ruin. 

Evidently when Mrs. Nickleby enumerated Kate’s accomplishments, 
she had in mind a “ career’ which in her day was almost the first: to 
be attempted by women forced to earn a living, who imagined that, 
having been to school themselves, they were fully qualified to start a 
“ Seminary for Young Ladies ” or an “ Academy for Young Gentlemen ” 
of tender years, or, at any rate, to enter a family as private governess. 
Such women would have small chance of success in these days, when 
the “ Board of Education” maps out the course of instruction at the 
hands of fully-trained teachers, that is to be followed by every little 
boy and girl thats born into this world alive, and parents who cat 
afford, or prefer to have their children educated at home, insist on 
governess being fully certificated, with probably a University degree 

If “Pip” had remained long at the Educational Establishmen’ 
carried on by Mr. Wopsle’s great-aunt, it is probable that he woul 
hardly have realised the ambition to get on in life, which he confidec 
to her assistant, Biddy. The discipline was on a level with the teaching 
to judge from the description of the usual proceedings. “The pupil 
ate apples, and put straws down one another's backs, until Mr. Wopsle’ 
great-aunt collected her energies and made an indiscriminate totter a 
them with a birch rod.” { 

I wonder what the boys who attended that school would think 
could they return and be taken round our Elementary schools, and h 
introduced to the pleasant rooms and kindly, competent teachers wh 
make the ladder of learning so easy to climb nowadays! As to M 
Wopsle’s great-aunt, she would probably relapse into a perpetual com 
if confronted with a modern teacher, while if an Inspector of Schoo 
could possibly suffer from nightmare, it might conceivably take tl 
form of an official visit to the school in which Pip began his studies. 

In a book written a few years later, Our Mutual Friend, we a 
shown a school and schoolmistress of an improved description, tl 
“ Board of Education,” or what stood for it in 1864, was beginning” 
wake up, and there is something attractive in Miss Peecher, who 
introduced to us watering the flowers in the little dusty bit of gard 
attached to her small official residence, with little windows like t 
eyes of needles and small doors like the covers of school books. V 
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e told she was “ small, shining, neat, methodical and buxom ; cherry- 
eeked and tuneful of voice; a little pin-cushion, a little housewife,, 
little book, a little workbox, a little set of tables and weights and 
easures, and a little woman all in one. She could write a little essay 
any subject, exactly a slate long, beginning at the left hand top of 
e side and ending at the right hand bottom of the other, and the 
say would be strictly according to rule.” But slates have gone out. 
fashion with the type of schoolmistress Miss Peecher represented,,. 
d the young ladies who emerge from the training colleges would 
rtainly despise her, not only because of her limited attainments, but. 
cause she was so silly as to look upon her occupation, not as a. 
career,’ but merely as a stepping stone to marriage, for which, of 
urse, they have no apparent desire, or, at any rate, no wish to give 
their work, with its good pay, if they should be tempted to commit 
atrimony. It would, indeed, be refreshing if we could call up the 
antoms of Miss Peecher and Miss Blimber and dear little Ruth 
inch, and Miss Mowcher and Madame Mantalini, and Caddy Jellyby 
d her mother, and Sally Brass, and the rest of them, and set them 
ulking and comparing notes with the women of to-day, and settling 
hether they would rather have been born in the twentieth century 
nd enjoyed the privileges and training of modern girls, or have lived 
nd moved and had their being in the days of Dickens. 


Dickens Silhouettes by the late Sir Frank Carruthers Gould 
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Compiled and Illustrated by WALTER DEXTER 


COBHAM, KENT. eS 
ar EALLY,” said Mr. Pickwick, “ for a misanthrope’s choice, thin 
pad is one of the prettiest and most desirable places of residence : 


ever met with.” * 
The walk through Cobham Park was a favourite one with Dickens 


and it was the last he ever took. 
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COBHAM WOODS. 


“The three friends set forward in the afternoon to walk to Cobhar 

A delightful walk it was; for it was a pleasant afternoon in June, ar 
their way lay through a deep and shady wood, cooled by the lig] 
wind which gently rustled the thick foliage, and enlivened by the son; 
of the birds that perched on the boughs. The ivy and the moss cre 
in thick ‘clusters’ over the old trees, and the soft green turf overspres 
the ground like a silken mat.’”—The Pickwick Papers. 
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COBHAM HALL. a 


“ They emerged upon an open 
Park, with an ancient hall, 
}displaying the quaint and pic- 
turesque architecture of Eliza- 
beth’s time. Long vistas of 
stately oak and elm trees ap- 
peared on every side: large herds 
of deer were cropping the fresh grass; and occasionally a startled 
hare scoured along the ground with the speed of the shadows thrown 
by the light clouds which sweep across a sunny:landscape like a 
passing breath of summer.”’—The Pickwick Papers. 

‘There is also a reference to Cobham Hall in the article.“ Tramps ”’ 
in The Uncommercial Traveller. The chalet in which Dickens wrote 
his last lines is in the grounds of Cobham Park. , 


[gy LEATHER BOTTLE INN, COBHAM. 


The love-sick Tracy Tupman sought the 
solace of this inn after the faithlessness of 
Rachael Wardle. A letter to Mr. Pickwick 
stated, “‘ Any letter addressed to me at the 
Leather Bottle, Cobham, Kent, will be- for- 
warded, supposing I still exist,” and, naturally, 
his three friends sought him out. They found 
the inn “ A clean and commodious village ale- 
house,”’ and being shown into the parlour by a 
stout country lad, found it ‘‘ A long low-roofed 
room, furnished with a large number of high- 
ended leather-cushioned chairs of fantastic 
shapes, and embellished with a great variety of 
old portraits, and roughly coloured prints of 
some antiquity.” And at the table,‘ well covered with a roast. fowl, 
bacon, ale and et ceteras,”’ sat Mr. Tupman, “looking as unlike a man 
who had taken leave of this world, as possible.” 
COBHAM CHURCH. 


Bog 
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Later, Mr. Pickwick was “engaged in combating his companion’s . 
resolution ” in Cobham Churchyard. 

In the conclusion of The Seven Poor Travellers we read how Dickens 
walked by Cobham Woods on his way to London, ~ and passed the 
churchyard, where the dead had been buried, ~ with sure and certain 
hope,” which Christmas time inspired. 

At Cobham, Mr. Pickwick’s “ immortal discovery,” “ Bil Stumps 
His Mark,” was made; the inscription “ existing perhaps long before 
the ancient almshouses in this place.” 


BLUNDESTON, SUFFOLK. 


David Copperfield, was “born at Blunderstone, in Suffolk, or 
‘thereby’ as they say in Scotland.” ‘I went down into that part 
of the country on January 7th of last year, when I was meditating 
the story, and chose Blunderstone for the sound of its name,” wrote 
Dickens to a friend, in 1840. 

To Mrs. Watson, to whom, with her husband, Dickens dedicated 
his ‘“‘ favourite child,” the author wrote in 1853: “I saw the name 
Blunderstone on a direction post between it and Yarmouth, and took 
it from the said direction post for the book.” 


BLUNDESTON RECTORY. 


! 
‘ 
ot 
j 
“ 


The Rectory at Blundeston is the original of the “ Rookery,” 
the name of which caused Betsey Trotwood so much outrage. 
“Why Rookery ?” said Miss Betsey. “‘ Cookery would have been 
mace to the purpose, if you had had any practical ideas of life, eithe! 
of you. 


PaNNR oe ewe devote ane adam 
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LUNDESTON CHURCH. 


* There is nothing half so green that I know 
nywhere, as the grass of that churchyard ; 
othing half so shady as its trees ; nothing half 
30 quiet as its tomb-stones. The sheep are 
eeding there, when I kneel up, early in the 

orning, in my little bed in a closet within my 
nother’s room, to look out at it; and I see the 
ed light shining on the sun- dial, and think 
ithin myself, ‘ Is the sun-dial glad, I wonder, 
hat it can tell the time again ?...’ A summer 
vening, the boys at play in the churchyard, 
nd I sitting on my bed, reading as if for life. 
very barn in the neighbourhood, every stone 
n the church, and every foot of the churchyard, had some association — 
f its own, in my mind, connected with these books, and stood for 
ome locality made famous in them.’”’—David Copperfield. 


LONDON LANDMARKS. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


A backwater in Fleet Street. When 
Mr. Boffin asked John Rokesmith “ to 
turn aside into this place . . . we can hear 
one another better than in the roaring 
street,’ he found it a “ mouldy little 
plantation, or cat preserve .. . sparrows 
were there, cats were there, dry rot and 
wet rot were there, but it was not other- 
wise a suggestive spot.”’ In the story of 
the Queer Client, told at the ‘‘ Magpie and 
Stump” in The Pickwick Papers, ‘* the 
tenant of a top set” of chambers in 
Clifford’s Inn “shut himself up in his 
bedroom closet, and took a dose of 
arsenic,” and was not found until some 
months later by his successor. Melchise- 
dech, the solicitor of Grandfather Small- 
weed, in Bleak House, had his offices 
here; and Tip Dorrit found “a stool 
and twelve shillings a week .... in the 
office of an attorney . . . in Clifford’s Inn,”’ 
where he * “languished for six months.” 
The church towering above the corner 
of the Inn, shown in the photograph, is St. Dunstan’s, the Church 


of The Ones 
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COOK’S COURT, CURSITOR STREET. 


This alliterative address is constantly} 
repeated in Bleak House. Actually, the« 
name of the court is Took’s. “On thes 
eastern borders of Chancery Lane, that’ 
is to say more particularly in Cook’s: 
Court, Cursitor Street, Mr. Snagsby, law 
stationer, pursues his lawful calling. In: 
the shade of Cook’s Court, at most times a: 
shady place, Mr. Snagsby has dealt in all 
sorts of blank forms of legal process. ...” 
Mrs. Snagsby’s own domain was the 
drawing room. “‘ The view it commands: 
of Cook’s Court at one end (not to mention 
a squint into Cursitor Street), and of 
Coavinses’, the sheriff’s officer’s back 
yard, at the other, she regards as a 
prospect of unequalled beauty.” In the 
lower regions laboured Guster, the orphan 
from Tooting. Here came Mr. Chadband, 
“the gorging vessel’? with the special 
predilection for hot buttered toast to 
provide the necessary lubrication to enable him to “* hold forth for four 
hours at a stretch.’ We recall the particular Sunday when Poor Joe 
was a visitor at Mr. Snagsby’s house, and the object of Chadband’s dis- 
course, ‘ Oh, glorious to be a human boy!”’.. . Oh.let us be joyful!” 


ALDGATE PUMP. 


‘“ As purely local as the pump at Aldgate,” 
says Dickens, of shabby gentility in Sketches 
by Boz. There is also a reference to it in The 
Uncommercial Traveller, and the mad old 
gentleman who lived next door to the Nicklebys, 
at, Bow, declared “the statue at Charing Cross 
having been lately seen in the Stock Exchange 
at midnight walking arm in arm with the 
Pump from Aldgate in a riding habit.” The 
greatest memory of Aldgate Pump is, however, 
its connection with Toots in Dombey and 
Son. Old Sol Gill’s shop, at the sign of the 
Little Wooden Midshipman, was not far 
off (in Leadenhall Street), and the poor 
love-sick youth couldn’t bear the sight of the 
happiness of the returned shipwrecked Walter 
Gay, and Florence Dombey. “Oh! Well 
might Mr. Toots leave the little company 
that evening....to take a turn to Aldgate 
Pump and back.” How expressive ! 
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Aldgate sheltered the contumacious haberdasher, Mr. Blotton, in 
wkwick Papers; Mr. Pickwick set forth by coach for Ipswich from 
e “Bull Inn” (where Aldgate Avenue now stands), and David 
opperfield arrived in London from Yarmouth at the ‘‘ Blue Boar,” 
ear by, where he was met by Mr. Mell. 


HITTINGTON STONE, HIGHGATE. 


This historic stone is often referred to 
y Dickens. When Bill Sikes endeavoured 
o escape after the murder of Nancy, he 
went through Islington,” and strode up 
he hill at Highgate, on which stands the 
tone in honour of Whittington. Dick 
wiveller once conceived the idea of 
unning away, and considered Highgate 
ould be the best objective. ‘‘ Perhaps 


_ When Joe Willet ran away from home 
md Dolly Varden, he, too, “ went out by 
Islington and so on to Highgate, and sat 
mM many stones and gates, but there were 
10 voices in the bells to bid him turn.” 
Dickens was very partial to Highgate. 
In 1832 he had lodgings in North Road at 
“Mrs. Goodman’s, next door to the ‘ Red 
Lion’”’ (demolished). Mrs. Steerforth lived 
n “an old brick house .. . . on the summit 


of the hill,” identified as Church House in South Grove, and Dr. 
Strong and David Copperfield both took cottages there later. 

In Highgate Cemetery, Dickens’s father and mother are buried, 
und here lies his little daughter, Dora Annie; two names very 
‘eminiscent of David Copperfield. 
eee, §~ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH. 


| 


Many a Dickens pilgrimage has started from the 
steps of St. Martin’s Church in Trafalgar Square, 
where one great pilgrimage ended: for here David 
Copperfield met Peggotty on his return from his 
search abroad to find little Em’ly. The Church 
“stood in a less free situation at that time,” 
Dickens tells us, ‘‘ there being no open space before 
it, and the Lane winding down to the Strand.” 

In a court at the back of the Church was the 

5 famous pudding shop patronised by the boy 
Dickens, and in St. Martin’s Lane itself was the coffee shop visited by 
oth C.D. and D.C., where the glass inscription on the door’ when 
ead backwards on the wrong side, “ moor-eeffoC”’ gave a shock 
hrough his blood. 


(To be continued) 
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THE BAZZARD BURLESQUE 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 


iT HAVE read with interest, and with no little: 

amusement, ‘“‘Some Notes” by Professor 
F. J. Cross on the Edwin Drood problem. About; 
five-and-twenty years have passed since, greatly) 
daring, I published my “ Clues” with the Helena- 
Datchery theory; since then a hundred books: 
and pamphlets have appeared, some for me, some! 
against me, and some with alternative theories as to: 
the solution of the Mystery. Every key has been 
tried, and whether the lock has yielded will always 
be in dispute. But one or two disastrous and even 
ignominious failures had, I thought, been disposed 
of for ever. I was mistaken. I forgot the large class of people 
immortalised by Cowper who— 

“Wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood hug it to the last,” 


and thus I ought to have been prepared to see even a learned Professor 
hugging that dear fellow, Mr. Bazzard, with a touching devotion which 
is worthy of Mrs. Micawber herself. 

I am, I hope, a good-tempered controversialist, but I confess there 
is something which rather raises a resentful feeling when I find this 
Bazzard-Datchery nonsense foisted upon Dickens as his well-kept 
secret. It is not fair and just to the man who so elaborately planned 
the baffling plot. Just as reasonable and just as likely would it be to 
impute to Dickens that the mystery of Bleak House would be solved 
by proclaiming Mr. Guppy as an intellectual hero or a penetrating 
detective, or in discovering that Silas Wegg was the long-lost heir to 
the Harmon fortune. . 

We, who know our Dickens and his methods so well, are aware that 
he did not, and could not, perpetrate these blatant absurdities. The 
only marvel to me, however, is that some gallant solver of the puzzle 
has not yet happily named Mr. Sapsea, the biggest ass in Cloisterham, 
as the one and only person capable of tracking John Jasper to doom, 
or else of producing Edwin Drood, alive not dead, like a rabbit from a 
conjuror’s hat. 

Well, it is the considered opinion of Professor F. J. Cross (who, by 
the way, seems to be singularly unacquainted with many previous 
works, including Robertson Nicoll’s, on this subject) that the gloomy. 
dyspeptic, ludicrous humbug, the author of ‘‘ The Thorn of Anxiety,” 
was the only capable person Dickens could select for a delicate and 
dangerous task, requiring infinite skill and resource; that it was he 
who was to engage cheerfully in the momentous work, adopt a nev 
pose and a new phraseology, create a feeling of hope, and incur (for n¢ 
known reason) possibly tragical risks. All this from a man who hac 
not an atom of interest in the case, and who was totally unacquaintec 
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j with the principal personages in the drama. Admirable Mr. Bazzard ! 
Let us never again believe that unselfishness is unknown to human 
nature so long as we have the splendid example he presents. Since 
the day when Mr. Snodgrass threw off his coat, and for no ostensible 
reason proposed to “ begin ”’ on the truculent cabman, there has been 
no such specimen of gratuitous magnanimity. Well may the.Professor 
pay homage to Mr. Bazzard, nobly going to “ begin ”’ the great contest 
with the unknown Jasper on behalf of the phantom Drood. And 
wasn’t it clever of Dickens to think of it? No wonder the plot baffles us. 
Dickens’s humour had never before reached so consummate a height. 

We must examine this ancient bogey very seriously. Professor 
Cross is probably aware that it was not the custom of Dickens to allot 
heroic duties to the persons whom he had deliberately burlesqued: 
Tn particular he hated and despised the solemn and pretentious fool: 
Bazzard belongs to a very distinct genre—he might be related to Miss 
Knag’s brother, so close is the resemblance, or to Mr. Wopsle, whose 
moody fatuousness reminds us of the leading Bazzard characteristic. 
These persons never do anything, because they couldn’t. They are 
set up to be derided. They are eminent only in futility and imbecility. 
And now we are informed that the most egregious specimen of them all 
was to rise to a sublime pitch, a knightly Galahad and a Hawkshaw 
the detective combined. 

In order to clear the way for his theory (exploded again and again), 
Professor Cross has to dispose, like another Podsnap, of all the im- 
‘pediments in his path by the easy method of waving his hand. Then 
they vanish into thin air. Overlooking, of course, everything that 
ean be advanced for the Helena-Datchery case, he picks out a few 
trivialities (long since answered), which seem to him to upset that 
argument. It is strange how he magnifies the small things and ignores 
the major facts. That is the trouble with so many of the would-be 
solutionists, who are determined on their own conclusion before they. 
have considered the arguments of others. 

I hold no brief for the Tartar-Datchery theory, but I by no means 
despise it. It has, in my judgment, some radical defects which are 
fatal to its acceptance, but it has some good points; it is, however, 
only the weaknesses which are scanned by the Professor’s eagle-eye. 
He disposes of the theory by means which, I think, will convince none 
but his biassed self, and he has nothing to say of the vital reasons given 
for a possible Tartar-Datchery denouement. 

Having strained at a gnat, the good Professor complacently swallows 
a camel at a gulp. Because Bazzard was “ off duty at present,” 
because he had written a play which nobody would bring out, because 
he was posing as a neglected genius, therefore he must be the white- 
haired, garrulous, hearty old buffer who suddenly appeared in 
Cloisterham. As long as the infantile mind works upon this pro- 
found problem, so long shall we have Mr. Bazzard thrust upon us. 
It is the irrepressible and obvious self-satisfaction of the child-nature, 
who, when the most adroit prestidigitateur is at his best, calls out— 
“©! Isaw the card up his sleeve.’ Dickens, in this cunning master- 
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piece, was deliberately misdirecting attention from the real person 
and Bazzard was one of his easy “catches” for the simple-minded 
who jump too soon and fall into a trap. The lime is plainly laid in | 
sight of the bird—yet it catches the unwary. I feel just a little | 
ashamed that the Bazzardists should give Dickens so little credit for ° 
ingenuity, or novelty, or intelligence. Let us always remember that . 
when he wrote Edwin Drood his powers were not declining, but that . 
his mentality was at its highest, and that he was resolved to make 
his puzzle as hard and as * incommunicable ”’ as possible. A Bazzard 
solution would only show he was deluded, and that his natural force 
was abated. 

Professor Cross thinks that Helena Landless (though we are distinctly 
told she had once passed as a boy) could not pass as a man. He 
evidently believes that when she disguised herself she would only half 
do it, and give herself away at every turn. It is the very adequacy 
of the disguise in all respects that shows a clever and thorough actress 
was at work. The appearance, the speech, and even the pretended 
drinking, were designed to keep people off the scent. It had to be done 
efficiently, and at all costs, or not at all. 

Mr. Chesterton once said, ‘“‘ Mr. Walters may be right, but he ought 
not to be.” That was smart, but unconvincing. His contention 
was that a heroine “ ought not” to have put on masculine attire. 
Why not? The idea was good enough for Shakespeare and John 
Ford with two of their sweetest heroines—why not for a strong and 
resolute and desperate woman like Helena Landless? I honour her 
all the more for it. She had to act a part, and she acted it unflinchingly 
and unshrinkingly, inspired by the highest of motives. 

But Bazzard—what was his inspiration? Where is any evidence 
of his courage ? He would be at best a mere interloper, a busybody, 
and I say that the mere suggestion of his Datchery assumption 1s 
ludicrous, and almost an insult to our intelligence. With Helena, the 
end justified the means. She was ready for the great part, and had 
previously, though unconsciously, rehearsed it. And if we assign her 
that part we give Dickens credit for contemplating a supremely dramatic 
solution and conclusion. 

Dickens had a startling surprise in reserve. Depend upon it, what- 
ever it was it could not be Bazzard as Datchery. And the reason is 
that Hdwin Drood is tragedy, not farce. 

In this short article I have purposely generalised and not gone into 
details. But two questions I should like to ask. One is for the 
Bazzardists : How do they account for Datchery’s “ wistful gaze” at 
Jasper’s window? The other is for the opponents of the Helena- 
Datchery theory: How do they account for Dickens’s otherwise 
irrelevant and gratuitous reference to her ‘dressing as a boy” if she 
were not afterwards to assume the disguise of a man? Dickens was 
an artist. He would not waste a detail like that, or introduce it if it 
had no significance. He played the game. 

The more I hear of the Bazzard theory, the more do I believe that 
the Helena theory is correct and will prevail. 
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Pee LASS. 


mR. J. W. T. LEY PROVIDES A LONG FELT 
WANT IN AN ANNOTATED FORSTER 


“THE Life of Charles Dickens,” by John Forster, first published 

fifty-five years ago, is admittedly a great work; but the fact 
hat it is “* Forster’s Life of Dickens ” accounts for certain limitations 
hich students of Dickens—an unknown factor in Forster’s time— 
observe in it to-day. Forster wrote too soon after an unbroken friend- 
ship of thirty-three years. As Mr. Ley says, “ one less intimate would 
have been able to gather a truer sense of proportion—would have had 
far less difficulty in garnering the essentials. That very intimacy, 
which may have seemed his greatest asset, was in this regard his 
handicap.” And so it is to-day that readers of Forster’s Life of 
Dickens discover to be missing almost as many essential facts as the 
book itself contains. 

The need, therefore, of collating these essentials from the myriad 

books on different phases of his life, as a journalist, an editor, an actor, 
a reader and the like, and from the countless newspaper and magazine 
articles of nearly a hundred years, has been a real one, and Mr. Ley 
has been the one man for the task. He brings to it a life-long interest, 
in Dickens, a ripened judgment, and a well-balanced critical faculty 
of the highest order. 
_ To re-write Forster was as unthinkable as it was unnecessary. Mr. 
Ley has, with admirable taste, taken as his basis the first revised two 
volumes edition with Forster’s own notes, and has added to each chapter 
just what is necessary to fill the gaps and to make such cross references 
as may be helpful to the reader. Thus we are made a little more 
intimate with the large circle of Dickens’s friends, and are told more 
about Dickens’s connections with his publishers than Forster cared to 
tell. Mr. Ley is very outspoken in this respect, roused, no doubt, by 
Forster’s one-sided presentation of the position. The quarrel with 
Mark Lemon and Bradbury and Evans, the Thackeray episode, the 
separation from Mrs. Dickens, all are brought into review with candid 
and kindly criticism. I give one extract from Mr. Ley’s admirable 
introduction : 


It is readily agreed that, even at this time of day, no one would 
have any right to publish anything in the way either of facts or of 
opinions which might be calculated to hurt or offend the suscepti- 
bilities of the surviving children. On the first point, there is nothing 
in my knowledge of Dickens that need be hidden. I am aware of 
nothing in his life—and he lived in the limelight as no other man of 
letters has done—which those who loved him best need wish to 
conceal. ‘‘I assure you I am very human,” he said in one of his 

speeches, and all that is known of him does no worse than underline 
that assertion. The stories of his disputes with publishers and the 
story of his domestic unhappiness do not reflect upon his business 
- or domestic integrity. They reveal him, perhaps, as rather a “ spoiled 
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child,” but the marvel is that he moved through thirty years 0! 
adulation and hero-worship and kept his head so well as he did 
They reveal him sometimes as a little eager for money ;_ but he hac 
known sordid poverty, and he had a large family, and it cannot be 
suggested that he sought to accumulate wealth for its own wretched 
sake. They reveal him sometimes as an irritable man of geniuss 
but it is no criticism of him to say that defects were allie. to his 
qualities. And on the second point it is sincerely hoped‘ t nothing 
has been written here to which exception can be taken ~y the most 
susceptible. : 


To sum up, Ley’s Annotated Forster, as it surely will be known: 
must henceforth be recognised as the one standard authority on the 


Life of Dickens. ' 
W. Di 


NEW LIGHT ON THE DROOD MYSTERY 
VARIED VIEWS 


- I. 


By PROFESSOR J. F. CROSS 


Wie regard to the “ New Light,” I fear the rays are altogether 
too ultra-violet for the apprehension of plain folk. If Edwin 
Drood is alive, what on earth is he in hiding for? Jasper’s motive for 
enmity is non-existent now that the engagement with Rosa is broker 
off, and no one can accuse Jasper of criminal action except Edwir 
himself. Mr. Crisparkle would certainly have no fear of the choir 
master, and if he knew that the latter had been guilty of a murderous 
assault, he would not compound a felony by concealing the fact. Ih 
any event, there is his paramount duty to relieve Neville from acut 
mental and bodily distress, besides his obligation to his Church. 

The reference to the fourth dimension is funny, considering hoy 
careless Dickens was in adverting to the simplest facts of science. 
suggest that just as one may step from the known of four into th 
known of three-dimensional space, so Bazzard emerges from his un 
known character at Staple Inn into his known position at Cloisterham 

Speaking seriously, I am afraid the spirit was an impostor—alto 
gether too flippant to be Charles Dickens. 


i 
By LIEUT.-COL. W. LAURENCE GADD 


I learn from the current issue that Boz has been again buzzing abou 
and letting out secrets connected with Hdwin Drood. 

If I remember rightly, he favoured America the last time, an 
dictated. the solution of the Mystery to a gentleman, who modestl 
withheld his name, at the rather obscure village of Battleborough, i 
Vermont, U.S.A. 
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It is a sad thing to reflect that although Dickens had then inhabited 
he Spirit World but three short years, he had already forgotten his 
nglish, and most of his grammar. 

It appears that on his second visit—this time in Hampshire—he 
epudiated having inspired the nameless gentleman of Battleborough 
n 1873, but I am not sure that he has not further deteriorated after 
longer ©: /ourn with the Spirits. 

I have «tod Dickens’s last story many times, and have always 
egarded Mr. Urisparkle, Minor Canon of Cloisterham Cathedral, with 
espect, as an upright Christian gentleman. I have admired: him as 
he consistent advocate and protector against Jasper, the denouncer 
nd pursuer of Neville Landless. 

I have thought how comforting must have been the kind and helpful 
ords spoken by Mr. Crisparkle, while his hand was laid affectionately 
pon his young friend’s shoulder. 
But it seems that my estimate of Mr. Crisparkle must now suffer a 
omplete reversal, for we now know, on the authority of Dickens 
imself, buzzing about among the chimney-pots somewhere in Hamp- 
hire, that this universally respected clergyman (in whose nature faise 
retence has no part) is only pretending to be the staunch friend and 
rotector of Neville. He is deliberately allowing his young friend to 
emain under the stigma of suspicion of murder, and all the while is 
imself hiding the supposed victim, alive and well. 

Meanwhile, I suppose Dickens is gleefully chuckling to think what 
silly ass he caused Forster to make of himself, with a cock-and-bull 
tory about a body, and some quick-lime, and a ring of diamonds and 
ubies, delicately set in gold, that was gifted with invincible force to 
old and drag. 


III. 
By SARA D. CHINNOCK 


I was at the meeting in September where Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

referred to Charles Dickens, Oscar Wilde and Jack London. 
_ Dickens has passed away over fifty years since. A man who had the 
cause of suffering humanity so much at heart would not be worrying 
over the end of Edwin Drood, however important it may seem to us. 
If he is still interested in this world, I think he would be trying to help 
us to solve some of the great issues which are troubling the world at 
present. No doubt, that was why he was snatched away in his prime 
to more noble work elsewhere. If not, he has progressed backwards ! 
And that surely is against the laws of evolution ! 

More likely, it was some Puck-like earth-bound spirit impersonating 
Charles Dickens at the seance, who was trying to get a rise out of Sir 
Arthur and the others. 

I feel it is a slur on a great man, that should not go unchallenged. 

I do not know much about these matters, as I am only one of the 
crowd, but I have always been a great admirer of Dickens, and he has 
meant much to me in my life. 
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MAXIMS FROM CAPTAIN CUTTLE 


Cap’en Cuttle is my name and England is mu 
nation, this here is my dwelling-place, ana 


blessed be creation—Job. 
* * * * * 


Love! Honour! And Obey ! Overhaul yout 
catechism till you find that passage, ane 
when found, turn the leaf down. 

* * * * 
Half a loaf’s better than no bread, and the sam: 


remark holds good with crumbs. 
* * * * * 


In the Proverbs of Solomon you will find th 
following words, “‘May we never want : 
friend in need, nor a bottle to give him.’ 


When found, make a note of. 
* * * * * 


Wat’r is what you may call an out’ard an 
visible sign of an in’ard and spirited grasp, and when found make : 
note of. 


* * * * * 


When the stormy winds do blow, do blow, do blow—overhaul th 
catechism, and there you'll find these expressions. 
* * * * * 


T will think of them when night comes on a hurricane, seas is mountair 
rowling, for which overhaul your Doctor Watts, and when foun 
make a note on. 

* * * * * 

Clemency is the brightest jewel in the crown of a Briton’s head, fe 
which you'll overhaul the constitution as laid down in Rule Britanni 
and when found, that is the charter as them garden angels was 
singing of, so many times over. Stand by ! : 

* * * * * 


And as to giving of you up, or reporting where you are, yes veril 
and by God’s help, so I won’t, Church catechism, make a no 
on ! 

* * * * * 

Hope is a buoy, for which you overhaul your Little Warbler, sen 
mental division, but Lord, like any other buoy, it only float 
it can’t be steered sartain. Along with the figurehead of Hof 
there’s a anchor: but what’s the good of my having a anchor 
T can’t find no bottom to let it go in. 

* * * * * 


A man’s thoughts is like the winds, nobody can’t answer for ’em 1 

certain, any length of time together. 
* ior emis o* * 

Affliction sore, long time he bore, and let us overhaul the wollun 

and then find it. Mads ; 
be * * Kg) COR eee a 

Turn again Whittington, Lord Mayor of London, and when you : 

old you will never depart from it. 


THE EARLY 
WORK OF 
DICKENS 


(OR leaving school 
just before his 
fifteenth birthday, 
Dickens went for a few 
months into the office 
of a solicitor named 
Molloy, in Symond’s 
Inn—where in _ later 
years he located Mr. 
‘ccm Vholes in Bleak House. 
1 Raymond Buildings, His employment there 
Gray’s Inn was only of short dura- 
| tion; a few months 
later he entered the office of Ellis and Blackmore, solicitors, of 1 
Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn, who later moved to 1 Raymond Buildings, 
“Gray’s Inn. His wages were at first 10s. a week, then rose to 13. 6d., 
and for the last three months were 15s. On his first day at the 
office he wore a blue jacket, and a military- looking cap, which had a 
‘strap under the chin, and we are told “he carried it rather jauntily 
on the side of his head.” His employer, Mr. Blackmore, an acquaint- 
_ance of the family, described him as “ exceedingly good looking and 
clever,” with prepossessing manners. “He came to me in May, 
1827,” says Mr. Blackmore, “‘ and continued until November, 1828. 
Why he left I do not remember, but fancy he disliked the drudgery 
of the office, and felt, perhaps, equal to better occupation.” 
The desk at which he sat is now a prominent exhibit in the Dickens - 
' House, London. 

It was while in this office that he learned much of the ways of lawyers, 
which knowledge served him in later life for the characters of Dodson 
and Fogg, Mr. Perker, Sampson Brass, Mr. Tulkinghorn, and others of 
that long list. 

Meanwhile his father had secured a position as a reporter on one 


5 Bell Yard, 
Doctors’ Commons 


of the London papers, and later joined the staff of “The Mirror of 


Parliament,” 
brother-in-law, 
a barrister of 
This fact 
prompted 
‘to fit himself 
fession of a 
therefore set 
celestial or dia- 
to acquire “a 
tire command 


P. J. T. House, Staple Inn 


started by his 
John Barrow, 
Gray’s Inn. 
doubtless 
young Charles 
for the pro- 
reporter. He 
out “ with a 
bolical energy” 
perfect and en- 
of the mystery 
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Facsimile page of Petty Cash book kept by Dickens 
in 1828 at the office of Ellis & Blackmore, Grays Inn 
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f shorthand writing and reading,” and soon found himself, as David 
opperfield did subsequently, ‘‘ plunged into a sea of perplexity ” that 
brought him in a few weeks to “ the confines of despair.” Not only 
lid he master shorthand, but the day after he had reached eighteen, 
he requisite age for admission, he applied for a reader’s ticket at 
he British Museum. Here he studied to gain that knowledge of 
vhich he had been deprived in earlier years, and his name appears on 
he books of the Museum for the next three years. During this time 
1e was employed as a reporter in the Courts of Doctors’ Commons, 
nd as one of the judgments in his handwriting of a case heard in 
ovember, 1830, preserved in St. Bartholomew’s Church, contains the 
ddress of Dickens as 5 Bell Yard, Doctors’ Commons, it would 
ppear that he was working on his own account. This was a bold 
ep for a young man, but it gave him time to study in his hours of 
pisure in the day time, and left him free in the evening to visit the 
heatres, to study especially the light comedy of Mathews, the 
elebrated actor of Covent Garden. He did not, as yet, however, 
hink seriously of the stage as a profession. 

It was at about this time that he became acquainted with Henry 
kolle, and this association led to his introduction to a young lady, 
aria Beadnell, who thenceforward was destined to have a dominating 
nfluence in his life. Kolle, a clerk in a bank, probably Smith, Payne 
nd Smith’s, at No. 1 Lombard Street, where Maria’s father held an 
aportant position, was engaged to another daughter, Anne. Young 
ickens promptly fell in love with the youngest daughter, Maria, who 
oquetted with him for a long time. 

As a newspaper reporter Dickens had no status at all in the eyes 
f the respectable banker’s family, and. what correspondence passed 
etween the two lovers was done through the intermediary of Henry 
olle. It was then to improve his position that Dickens made an 
jplication to the manager at Covent Garden Theatre, but a severe 
ld prevented him from keeping the appointment, and, what is more 
portant, from adopting the stage as a profession. 
The influence of Maria Beadnell on the susceptible . 
uth can hardly be exaggerated. Nearly twenty- 
ve years after he had parted from her Dickens 
gain corresponded with her, and in one of these 
tters he confessed that ‘‘ Whatever of fancy, 
mance, energy, passion, aspiration, and deter- 
ination belong to me, I never have separated 
nd never shall separate from the hard-hearted @ 
tle woman—you—whom it is nothing to say i 
would have died for with the greatest alacrity. 4 
is a matter of perfect certainty to me iw 
at I began to fight my way out of poverty 
1d obscurity with one perpetual idea of 
mn 

It is thought that a clandestine engage- 
ent existed for about three years, during , Flora 
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which time Dickens used every endeavour to improve his 
position. A certain advancement did result, _but not 
sufficient to satisfy him, and to entitle him to claim Maria i 
correspondence passed between them, and to an avowai 
of his attachment to her she answered him coldly—ana 
he went away. . 

This correspondence of a young man of twenty-two 
(printed privately) is one of the romances of literature: 
and once again demonstrates the great force of love: 
““ With one perpetual idea’ of his Maria, Dickens fough’ 
his way. Having served his apprenticeship in the Courts: 
he obtained a position on the parliamentary reporting staf 
of the “ Mirror of Parliament,’ and on the “ True Sun,’ 
where he met his lifelong friend and subsequent biographer 
John Forster, the dramatic critic of the paper. Forste: 
noted him as having a “ keen animation of look ”’ at th 
time of his first introduction, which was the occasion of : 
strike among the reporters, when Dickens acted as thei 
spokesman and carried their case to a successful issue. 

At the age of twenty-two Dickens obtained a position 
on the staff of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” at a salary 0 
five guineas weekly, and a new sphere of adventure opene: 
to him. His paper was an important one, and on it 
behalf young Dickens was sent to Edinburgh, Exetei 
Bristol, Bath, Ipswich, and elsewhere, to report th 
speeches of the members of the government. To be nea 
the office of the paper (332 Strand), he took rooms in Cee 
Street, Strand, but as Dickens wrote in a letter to Kol 
they ‘ put too much water in their hashes, lost a nutme 
grater, attended on me most miserably, etc., ete., and § 
detesting petty miseries, I gave them warning.” 4H 
next apartments were at 15 Buckingham Street, Stran 
where later David Copperfield was to lodge with M1 
Crupp in a set of rooms with a view of the river, consist 
of ‘a little half-blind entry where you could hardly s 
anything, a little stone-blind pantry where you could s 
nothing at all, and a sitting-room and a bedroom.” 

By the end of 1834 he had installed himself in a “ tht 
pair back” at 13 Furnival’s Inn. 

Charles Mackay, the assistant sub-editor of t 
“Chronicle,” described Dickens at this period as “a fre: 
handsome, genial young man, with a profusion of bro 
hair, a bright eye and a hearty manner, rather inclined 
what was once called ‘dandyism’ in his attire.” - 
was one of the twelve parliamentary reporters of 1 
“Chronicle,” and “ had the reputation of being the m 
rapid, the most accurate, and the most trustworthy 
porter then engaged on the London press.”’ 

Speaking at a dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund 
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5, he gave a summary of these reporting days. ‘I have pursued 
calling of a reporter under circumstances of which my brethren 
e can have no adequate conception. I have often transcribed 
the printer from my shorthand notes, important public speeches, 
iting on the palm of my hand, by the light of a dark lantern, in a 
st chaise and four, galloping through a wild country, and through 
dead of the night, at the then surprising rate of 15 miles an 
ur. I have worn my knees by writing on them in the old back 
of the old gallery of the old House of Commons; and I have 
tm my feet by standing to write in a preposterons pen in the old 
use of Lords, where we used to be huddled together like so many 
ep. I have been in my time belated on miry by-roads, towards 
small hours, forty or fifty miles from London, in a wheel-less 
Tiage, with exhausted horses and drunken post boys, and have 
back in time for publication, to be re- 
ved with never-to-be- PP forgotten compliments 
my editor.” 
“To the wholesome 
per work,” he told 
hen I was a very 
ntly refer my first . 
In the midst of all « 
s Dickens wrote his 
ion, a story in the 
itled “‘ A Dinner at 
Is us he ‘ dropped 
twilight, with fear 
rk letter-box, in a 


training of severe news- 
the New York editors, 
young man, I con- 
successes.” 
these reporting activi- 
first contribution to 
“Monthly Magazine ” 
Poplar Walk,” which he 
stealthily one evening 
and trembling, into a 
dark office, up a dark 
urt in Fleet Street,” and when it appeared 
in all the glory of print’ he walked down 
Westminster Hall and turned into it for 
lf an hour, because his eyes were “so dimmed with joy and pride, 
at they could not bear the street, and were not fit to be seen there.” 
These sketches appeared fairly regularly throughout 1834, and for 
e first two months of 1835; they were not paid for, and when the 
Aivening Chronicle’ was started early in that year as an offshoot 
the morning paper on which Dickens was engaged, the young reporter 
is asked to write some stories for it similar to those which were 
pearing in the ‘“‘ Monthly Magazines.” He seized the opportunity 
as afforded him, and asked for an increase in salary as recompense, 
d received two guineas additional weekly. The new work appeared 
ekly under the general title of ‘‘ Sketches of London,” and were 
ned ‘“‘ Boz.” Of this name, Dickens tells us in his preface to. The 
ckwick Papers that it was “ the nickname of a pet child, a younger 
ther, whom I dubbed Moses, in honour of the * Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
ich, being facetiously pronounced through the nose, became 
ses, and, being shortened, became Boz. Boz was a very familiar 
usehold word to me, long before I was an author, and so I came to 


opt it.” 
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1835 Dickens coi 
of ‘Scenes an 
‘““ Tibbs,” to * Belll 
but no explanatia 
is forthcoming. Ti 
with illustratior 
George Cruikshan 
published in tw 
guinea, in Februar 
by Boz, formed th 
volume by Dicken 
ens, or rather “Boz: 
known, not only ° 


In the autumn of 
tributed a series 
Characters,” signed 
Life in London” ; 
of this nom de plume 
first of these sketches 
specially drawn by 
were collected and 
volumes, priced at a 
1836. These Sketches 
first published 

The name of Dick- 
was becoming well 
the world of letters, but to the gener 
public also; and a member of an ente 
prising firm of pub- Mr. Pickwick lishers named Cha 
man and Hall waited on the young auth 
at his chambers in Furnival’s Inn to propose “a something th 
should be published monthly in shilling numbers.” 

‘The idea propounded to me was that the monthly somethn 
should be a vehicle for certain plates to be executed by Mr. Seymou 
and there was a notion either on the part of that admirable humoro 
artist, or of my visitor, that a ‘ Nimrod Club,’ the members of whi 
were to go out shooting, fishing, and so forth, and getting themsely 
into difficulties through their want of dexterity, would be the bi 
means of introducing these.” 

Dickens objected to writing up to pictures, but was willing tk 
the pictures should be done to illustrate his story. Finally Dicke 
had his way, and the first part of The Posthumous Papers of the Pickw 
Club appeared in April, 1836. Dickens was to receive £14 for es 
part, and he seemed to be very well satisfied with the arrangement, - 
he wrote concerning it to his intended wife: “ My dearest Kate, 1 
work will be no joke, but the emolument is too tempting to resis 

It is really extraordinary and remarkable that a book written un 
such circumstances should turn out to be one of the world’s class 
a book without a rival. 

On the publication of the first part Dickens married Kate, — 
daughter of George Hogarth, also engaged on the “ Chronicle” ne 
paper, and the honeymoon was spent at Chalk, near Gravesend, 1 
little cottage now marked with a tablet. 

It was in the splendid spirit of humour that Dickens deseri 
his hero in the very first lines of the book as “‘ the immortal Pickwick 
but never was prophecy so warranted. The Club held its first recor 
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meeting on May 12th, 1827, and the Pickwickians 
> set out on their memorable journey to Rochester the 
dg day following. Exactly one hundred years later this 
ae | event was celebrated by The Dickens Fellowship ; 

a yo the old Commodore coach again ran to Rochester 
bye / 


with its load of mirth-provoking immortals ; a unique 
celebration of the centenary of a man who never 
! lived going on a purely fictitious journey. 

Alive as The Pickwick Papers is to us, it was just as much alive to 
s creator, for we find the following appearing in the letters of Dickens 
this time. ‘‘ I am so engaged with my respectable friend Pickwick, 
1 whom I have only just commenced, that I cannot get out this 
eek” ... “I have at this moment got Pickwick and his friends in 
n¢ Rochester coach and they are going on swimmingly. .. . I want 
> get them from the Ball to the Inn before I go to bed, and I think 
nat will take me until one or two o’clock at the earliest.”’ 

The book was an immense success, and became the chief topic of 
mnversation. Shop windows were filled with Pickwick cigars, hats, 
anes, coats, and Weller corduroys. Pickwick Clubs (of a convivial 
haracter) were started. Booksellers displayed such publications as 
ae © Pickwick Comic Almanac,” “ Pickwick Treasury of Wit,” 

Pickwickian Songster,” “Sam Weller’s Pickwickian Jest Book,” 
nd “Sam Weller’s Favourite Song Book.’ Even to-day we have 
ickwick Biscuits, Pickwick Peas, Pickwick Parchment, Pickwick 
ens and Pickwick Cigars. It was played at the theatre before the 
nal parts were issued, and has been translated into nearly every 
mguage, including Russian, Dutch, Bohemian, Danish. It also 
ppears in Braille and Shorthand, and a large number of books have 
een written on Pickwick including an encyclopedia. 

An amusing story was told by Carlyle of a solemn clergyman who 
ad been administering spiritual consolation to a sick person ; having 
nished, satisfactorily as he thought, and got out of the room, he 
sard the sick person exclaim, “ Well, thank God, ‘ Pickwick’ will 
> out in ten days, anyway.” 


The Pond on which Mr. Pickwick skated 
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The original Mr. Pickwick, as outlined by Seymour in his first sket 
was a tall thin man. It was Chapman of the publishing firm, Chapm 
and Hall, who suggested the portly figure we know so well, and | 
assist the artist he described a friend of his who lived at Richmon 
a certain John Foster, “a fat old beau who would wear, in spite of t 
ladies’ protests, drab tights and black gaiters.” 

Before the second number of The Pickwick Papers appeared, Seymo: 
shot himself; Dickens had his first and only interview with him b 
forty-eight hours before. A new artist had to be found for the thi: 
number, and choice fell upon R. W. Buss, who was then very We 
known. His work, however, did not suit the style of the publicatio 
so he was accordingly replaced in number four by Hablot K. Brown 
better known as “ Phiz,” who proved so successful that he continue 
to illustrate Dickens’s works almost without interruption for the ne: 
twenty years. 

It is interesting to note that W. M. Thackeray, at that time qui 

unknown, was attempting drawing as a profession, and hearing th: 
Dickens was on the look-out for an artist to illustrate Pickwick, applic 
for the position. “‘ I recollect walking up to his chambers in Furnival 
Inn,” he said at one of the Royal Academy banquets, ‘* with two 
three drawings in my hand which, strange to say, he did not fit 
suitable.” 
_ The first few numbers of The Pickwick Papers hung fire; indee 
it is said that the circulation was only about five hundred ; but wi 
the appearance of Sam Weller in the fifth number, success was assure 
and reprints of the earlier numbers to the extent of tens of thousan 
were called for. Seymour and Buss’s plates had consequently to 
re-drawn by Phiz, and the existence of original Seymour and Bu 
plates is proof of a genuine first edition, which commands a pti 
between fifteen hundred and two thousand pounds for the ninete: 
green-covered parts. 

The first anniversary of the publication of the first number of T 
Pickwick Papers was celebrated by Dickens inviting his friends a1 

the publishers to a dinner, and henceforth it becar 
customary with Dickens to celebrate 
in a similar manner all such anni- 
versaries of his works. 

Dickens was much sought after as 
a result of the remarkable success of 
this work, and his first publisher, 
Macrone, who held the copyright of 
Sketches by Boz, conceived the idea 
of re-publishing them in monthly 
parts and reaping a rich harvest by 
imitating the method of publication. 
It cost Dickens and his new pub- 
lishers no less than two thousand 
pounds to buy back the copyright, <== 
Sam Weller and so protect their own interests. Mr. Pickwi 
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By his readings Dickens cleared over £45,000—but at the expense of 
his health. 
| * * * * * 
The original of the famous Jarndyce v. Jarndyce case in Bleak House 
was the case of Jennens v. Jennens. 
* * * * * 
Dickens’s favourite among all his books was David Copperfield. The 
initials of the hero, reversed, become the initials of the author. 
* * * * 


Dickens’s sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, was the original of Little Nell. 
* * * * * 
Dickens spent nearly twelve months in Italy in 1844-5, making his 


headquarters at Genoa. 
* * * * * 


He found it difficult to write much abroad ; he missed the ever changing 


seene of the London streets. 
* * * * * 


“Put me down on Waterloo Bridge at eight o’clock in the evening,” 
he wrote to Forster, ‘‘ with leave to roam about as long as I like, 
and I would come home, as you know, panting to go on. Iam sadly 


strange as it is and can’t settle.” 
* * * * 


“For a week or a fortnight I can write prodigiously in a retired place 
(as at Broadstairs), and a day in London sets me up again and 
starts me. But the toil and labour of writing, day after day, without 
the magic lantern, is immense... My figures seem to stagnate without 


crowds about them.”’ 
* * * * * 


Dickens spent six months in Switzerland—at Lausanne—in 1846, 


where Dombey and Son was commenced. 
* * * * * 


In commencing to write Dombey and Son, Dickens opened a volume 
of ‘Tristram Shandy,” and said: ‘‘ Whatever passage my thumb 


rests on, I shall take as having reference to my work.” 
* * * * * 


The thumb rested on “‘ What a work it is likely to turn out! Let us 
begin it.” 
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GREAT SUCCESS OF A DICKENS PLAY 
AT MONTREAL 


\\ JHEN Dickens visited Montreal in 1842, it was to assist in the 
‘Y productions of amateur theatricals. Most interesting to relate, the 
greatest triumph in amateur theatricals in Montreal since that date has: 
just been accomplished by the local branch of the Dickens Fellowship.) 

Early in the autumn the Dramatic Section of the Montreal branch! 
decided to produce A Christmas Carol, and, greatly daring, arranged’ 
to give three performances on the 15th, 16th and 17th December. In: 
spite of the forebodings of the more conservative members, the play; 
proved an unprecedented success. After the first performance, word 
flew around the community that the Dickens Players were giving the 
finest amateur entertainment seen in the city for years, with the result. 
that at the second and third performances the hall was stormed by 
the public, and hundreds each night were unable to gain admission. 
At the second performance (Friday) children were present in large 
numbers, A Christmas Carol being included in the Readers of the local 
Protestant schools ; while the final performance was distinguished for 
the patronage given by leading citizens, notably clergymen and lawyers, 
one clergyman, in an east-end parish, bringing thirty of his congregation 
with him. 

One authority on Dickens declared that the success of the play was 
due to the fact that it was thoroughly Dickensian. All who took part 
were members of the Fellowship; therefore all were thoroughly familiar 
with the characters they had to present, and as nearly all provided 
their own costumes, their representation of the various characters was 
as accurate as it could possibly be. Cooking a real goose and a real 
tiny plum pudding on the stage in the “ Cratchit ” scene also intensified 
the Dickensian atmosphere of the production. 

Praise is due to Mr. Whitfield Aston, formerly of Hull, director of 
the Dramatic Section, who, ably seconded by his wife, arranged the 
script, planned the scenes, coached the various members in their parts, 
and in addition gave a masterly interpretation of ‘“ Scrooge.” Mrs. 
Aston, it should be mentioned, appeared as “‘ Mrs. Bob Cratchit.” 

The Montreal Branch showed their appreciation of Mr. Aston’s 
eflorts by presenting him with a complete set of Dickens’s Works in 
22 volumes, this episode marking the close of the final performance, 
and being hailed with enthusiasm by the audience. 

Needless to add, the officials of the Montreal Branch have since been 
inundated with requests to give repeat performances of A Christmas 
Carol for the benefit of the many hundreds unable to gain admission. 


A. P. 
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BLANDOIS’S SONG 


COMPAGNON DE LA MARJOLAINE 


EADERS will be interested in the music and words of “ The 
Child’s Game,” to which Dickens refers in Chapter I. of Little 
Dorrit, and on other occasions in the course of the adventures of Rigaud, 
otherwise Blandois. Dickens made a very free translation of the old 
French roundelay, entitled ‘‘ Le Chevalier du guet.” Le Chevalier du 
uet was a mounted watchman. 

It was in ancient times the custom for burgesses to put on the 
window of the room inhabited by the daughters of the house a pot of 
marjolaine (Origanum majorana), the leaves of which were of great 

se in the ragouts and nosegays. 

It was a good pretext for a coquette to make her appearance at the 
window, under the pretence of watering her thirsty plant, and to 
how herself to the ‘‘ compagnon de la marjolaine”’ patrolling in the 
treet. 

“Faire semblant d’arroser la marjolaine,’’ meaning “ to look out of 
the window,” is a very old expression.—(See Le Duchat, Dictionnaire, 
1725.) 


’ 


See 
y, y, 


y, 
Quest-c'qui passe i-ci si tard; Com—pa- gnonsde la Mar - jo - 


gai, des.susle quai? 


LE CHEVALIER. 


C’est le chevalier du guet, 
Compagnons de la Marjolaine, 
C’est le chevalier du guet, 

Gai ! gai ! dessus le quai. 


TOUS. 


Buc demand’ le chevalier, 
Sompagnons de la Marjolaine, 


Que demand’ le chevalier, 
Gai! gai! dessus le quai ? 


LE CHEVALIER, 


Une fille & marier, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 


N’y a pas d’ fille & marier, 
Compagnons, etc. 
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LE CHEVALIER. 
On m’a dit qu’ vous en avieZ, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 
Ceux qui l’ont dit s’ sont trompés, 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 
Je veux que vous m’en donniez, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 


Sur les onze heur’s repassez, 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 
Les onze heur’s sont bien passées, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 


Sur les minuit revenez, 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 
Les minuit sont bien sonnés, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 
Mais nos filles sont couchées, 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 
En est-il un’ d’éveillée ? 
Compagnons, etc. 
TOUS. 


Qu’est-c’ que vous lui donnerez * 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 
De Vor, des bijoux assez, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 
Ell’ n’est pas intéressée, 
Compagnons, etc. 


LE CHEVALIER. 


Mon cceur je lui donnerai, 
Compagnons, etc. 


TOUS. 
En ce cas-la, choisissez, 
Compagnons, etc. 4 


The following description of the game is given in the original:— 
L’enfant qui représente le chevalier du guet chante seul le deuxiém 
couplet devant un groupe d’enfants qui lui répondent, et ainsi de suit 
susqu’a la fin, ot il choisit une jeune fille qui se sépare du groupe. Il 
jenfuient tous les deux, poursuivis par les autres enfants. ' 
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Drawn by] [Ruth Whittaker 


Nothing succeeds like success, and the Annual Dickens Christmas 
Party at Caxton Hall proves the truth of this old adage by its ever- 
increasing popularity. Every ticket was sold a week before the event, 
and many who applied too late were perforce disappointed. 

* * * * * 

The essence of this function is that people should come in Dickens 
costumes, and about one hundred did so. The Committee would 
like to see that number doubled next year, and would be glad to help 
intending visitors with suggestions if they apply to Dickens House. 

* * * * * 


The Dickens Cabaret was delightful. Mr. Will-Owen, as the Artful 
Dodger, drew cartoons; Mr. 8. J. Rust, as Mr. Pickwick, read a paper 
on tittlebats ; Mr. Wickens, as Gabriel Varden, sang “ Villikins and his 
Dinah,” Mr. Feeder, B.A. (Mr. Frank Staff), lectured on the Cow, Miss 
Delia Cook recited ‘‘The Blood Drinker’s Burial,” and the young 
Kenwigs (Mesdames Beagley and Davies) sang and danced. 

* * * * * 

The amount of hard work put in by those ladies and gentlemen 
who organised this function may perhaps be imagined, but can hardly 
be described. Their thanks were found in the keen delight everyone 
present experienced in this memorable evening. 

* * * 

The excellently-framed and interesting lecture by Major-General 
H. 8. Neville-White on ‘‘ Dickens’s History as Shown in His Writings,” 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, in December, opened up a fertile 
field for speculation. The amount of influence Dickens’s early love 
for Maria Beadnell had on his writings can never be exactly determined. 
The discussion which followed the lecture disclosed many varying 
opinions on the subject. That this lady was the prototype of Dora 
Spenlow, and later (after Dickens’s disillusionment) of Flora Finching 
is, of course, indisputable, but beyond that everything is more or less 

conjectural. Nevertheless, it was a etiamlating evening. 
* * * 

The ability of Professor William Miles to hold an audience was never 
more clearly shown than on the occasion of the Birthday Recital on 
February 3rd at the Central Hall, Westminster. The choice of Dombey 
and Son for his subject was a happy one, as it gave full scope for his 
command of both pathos and humour. Audiences to-day do not 
show their emotions as readily as in the Victorian days, but both 
laughter and tears were never very far away, and the burst of applause 
that broke the breathless stillness with which they listened to the 
account of the death of little Paul must have assured the ever-green 
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Professor that his powers were unabated. The collection, which was 
for The National Children’s Home and Orphanage, the charity selected 
by the President, Sir Charles Wakefield, realised £36 7s. Od. Un- 
fortunately, Sir Charles could not be present, but his place as Chairmas 
was admirably filled by Mr. E. H. Burden. 
* * * * 

The boys of the Charles Dickens School in Lant Street laid a wreath 
on Dickens’s grave on February 7th. Later in the day, at the invita- 
tion of the Headmistress, the Hon. Secretary of the Fellowship placed 


a laurel wreath on the bust of Dickens in the Girls Department. 
* * * * 


* 


Congratulations to Mr. T. P. Cooper, of York, on the acceptance 
by His Majesty the King of a copy of his pamphlet on ‘‘ The Armorial 
Bearings and Regalia of the City of York.” 

* * * * * 

The centenary of the visit of Mr. Pickwick and his friends to 

Tewkesbury will be celebrated by the Branch there in June. 
* * * * * 

The first foreign branch of the Dickens Fellowship has been formed 
in Copenhagen, under the direction of Mr. Svend Aggerholm, whom 
we had the pleasure of meeting in London a couple of years ago. 

* * * * * 

The Danish Minister of Education was present at the first meeting, 
which was held at an old inn called ‘“‘ Tre Hjorte’’ (Three Harts), 
The majority of the members being familiar with English, there is no 
call at the moment for a special edition of The Dickensian in Danish. 
But no doubt that will come in time. 

* * * * * 

As we go to press we hear that Mr. Leslie Mead has established a 
branch in Buenos Aires, the possibility of which was referred to im 
the winter number of ‘‘ When Found.” This, we understand, will at 
first be confined to the English colony in that city, but great develop- 
ments are possible. 

* * * * * 

Reports from New York and Birmingham, where increased sub- 
scriptions have been adopted to include a copy of The Dickensian to 
each member, show no falling off in the membership. Indeed, new 
members are being enrolled, and the old members are paying up their 
subscriptions more promptly than heretofore so as to ensure receiving 
the magazine. 

* * * * * 

The new branch in Auckland has opened up well, judging from the 
programme just come to hand. The Pickwick Centenary has been 
discussed, as well as questions relating to Dickens and Gad’s Hill, 
Social ills, the Law, Journalism and Christmas. We hope we shall 


receive a fuller report of Auckland’s activities in time for the next 
number. . 


* * * * * 


Mr. W. H. Lowry, of the Council, opened the season of the Balham 
Branch with a programme of recitals, which was thoroughly well 
rendered and equally enjoyed. At the following meeting Mr. W. J. 
Fisher gave a masterly analysis of Little Dorrit. The New Year was 
welcomed in with a Party, which provided a veritable ‘‘ flow of soul.” 
The first dramatic programme under Miss Jolly’s able direction was 
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enjoyed by a large audience. The cry of the branch is for more male 
) members ! 
* * * * * 

The New York Branch is flourishing like a bay tree. The increased 
service including The Dickensian to every member is much appreciated. 
The April meeting was devoted to ‘‘Our Mutual Friend—Dickens’s 
View of the Passing Show”; the May meeting had for its topic 
“Oliver Twist: Dickens as a Champion of Children.” Dr. Duffield 
treated both subjects in his usual masterly manner. The October and 
November meetings were devoted to readings from the Letters, and 
the Christmas Party was enlivened by Dr. Duffield’s reading of ‘‘ The 
Story of the Goblins who stole a Sexton.’ On Christmas Eve the 
grave of Alfred Tennyson Dickens in Trinity Cemetery was decorated 
as usual with wreaths by Dr. Gates and Mr. Hopkins. 

* * * * * 

The Montreal Branch is having one of the most successful sessions 
in its history. Their programmes of speakers and music are above 
the average, and their Dramatic Section, with A Christmas Carol, has 
broken all amateur theatrical records since the visit of Dickens himself 
to Montreal in 1842 (see p. 156). The Montreal Branch is fortunate 
in having a number of members who are able and willing to give 
Dickens recitals not only in Montreal itself and in the little English 
communities surrounded by French, which contain many ardent 
students of Dickens. Not a week passes but members like Mr. 
Whitfield Aston, Mr. A. T. Price, Mr. T. M. Barrington and Mr. A. 
Paterson, give recitals and Lectures and thus promote the love of 
Dickens’s works. 

* * * * * 

Two interesting papers were contributed by Mr. Quaine and Mr. 
MecMeckan at the October meeting of the Melbourne Branch. Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams from the Brisbane Branch, were welcome visitors, 
‘and Mr. Williams spoke a few words of appreciation of the reception 

accorded them. At the November meeting Mr. Glencross gave a 
paper on Martin Chuzzlewit, and Mr. McRae, of the Education Depart- 
ment, related some interesting experiences met with on a recent visit 
to Britain, and showed the great gulf fixed between the education 
afforded by the schools of Dickens’s days and that of to-day. The 
December meeting was the usual Christmas Party. 

* * * * * 

The Melbourne branch has lost their esteemed vice-president, Mr. 
A. P. Du Soir, a foundation member. Mr. Du Soir was invaluable as 
a contributor of interesting and informative papers and speeches, 
and always ready to give of his best. His last paper for the Fellowship 
was entitled ‘‘ The Elfin Quality in Dickens,” and was published in 
The Dickensian. He was a man of wide and varied scholarship and 
immense reading. The President, Mr. Callaway, spoke of the great 
loss the branch had sustained, and the members stood in silence for a 


few moments. 
* * * * * 


The twenty-fifth birthday of the Dickens Fellowship was observed 
by the Old Town-Orono branch on November 17th. Mrs. C. B. Porter 
who was instrumental in establishing the Branch, gave a review of the 
Fellowship during the last twenty-five years. Mr. R. L. Walkley, the 
librarian of the University of Maine, presented a paper showing con- 
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clusively that while certain ‘ best-sellers ’’ might be temporarily more 
popular, in the long run the works of Dickens were more than holding 
their own. This meeting marked the sixth anniversary of the founding 
of the local branch. During this period not a little has been accom- 
plished in the way of stimulating a taste for good literature. 

* * * * *x 


With the presentation of a paper on Martin Chuzzlewit at the 
January meeting this branch will have completed the discussion of 
every one of the larger works of Dickens. It is proposed to spend the 
remainder of the year on Little Dorrit. The style, the characters, the 
purpose, the humour and other features will be assigned for discussion 
to various members. 

* * * * * 

Thanks to the generous response which both members and non- 
members made to its appeal, the Bath Branch was enabled this Christ- 
mas to extend its work in the poorer districts of the city, and to provide 
four teas and entertainments instead of three, to over 800 children, 
as against 660 last year. The Mayoress of Bath, Madame Sarah 
Grand, attended and helped to dispense buns and crackers, addressing 
the children on two occasions. Miss Singers-Bigger Hon. Secretary, 
and Treasurer for the Teas, was supported by an active Sub-Committee 
of ladies, who once more relied on the Officers of the Salvation Army, 
under Commandant Shillitto, to find the most deserving cases, and to 
undertake the catering. 

* * * * * 

The season of the Winnipeg Branch opened in October with a re- 
ception by the President, Mr. Thos. C. B. Boon, accompanied by his 
wife. The Pickwick Centenary was honoured at the November 
meeting, when Professor F. J. Cross reviewed the book in a most inter- 
esting manner. The Annual Recital of A Christmas Carol, by Mr. 
Wade, took place at the December meeting. A Canadian Evening 
was held in January ; programme in charge of Professor W. T. Allison, 
a Past President, assisted by Mrs. C. B. Pyper, Mr. W. J. Healy, 
Provincial Librarian, and Mr. Robert Watson. Little Dorrit was the 
subject for the March meeting, in the hands of Rev. Canon Gill, Past 
President. 

* * * * * 

Among the varied activities of the Eastbourne Branch during the 
festive month of December was an evening with Mrs. Jarley’s Wax- 
works, under the management of Miss Mosley, and at the close of the 
year an old time Christmas party, when many of the guests were in 
Dickensian costume. The Tiny Tim Cripples’ Guild benefited to the 
extent of £71 7s. 3d., thanks to the efforts of the carol party, and the 
annual tea to the little cripples was presided over by Ald. John Easter, 
in the guise of Father Christmas. In January, a full attendance of © 
the members enjoyed Mr. Roffey’s lecture, ‘‘The Topography of 
Little Dorrit.” 

* * * * * 

Apropos of the twenty-fifth birthday of the Stockport Branch—of 
whose activities we do not appear to have been advised for some 
time—Mr. W. E. Palser, of the Cheltenham Branch, writes to put on 
record the whole-hearted devotion to the cause displayed by the late 
Mr. William Hatfield, the founder and first Hon. Secretary of the 
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ranch. Mr. Palser was a colleague of Mr. Hatfield at the time, and 
elped him in those early days. 
* * * * * 

Three hundred members of the Cheltenham Branch attended the 
vening arranged by the ladies, on January 6th, when an attractive 
rogramme included a dress parade of Dickensian characters, short 
amatic sketches, Dickens guessing competitions (in which the 
“gentlemen ”’ carried off nearly all the prizes) and, as a grand finale, 
ome community singing. On Friday, 3rd February, Mr. H. O. 
arnett, one of Cheltenham’s most prominent amateur actors, gave 
n excellent paper entitled ‘‘ Dickens and the Drama.’ He touched 
pon the master’s love of theatricals, his ambition in his early days 
o become an actor, and described the plays written and produced by 
ickens, and the reasons why it is so difficult to dramatise the works 
uccessfully. It was a very able and comprehensive paper. The 
irthday Celebration was held on Saturday, 11th February. 

* ** * * 

The Branch in Hackney does not always stick to Dickens—the 
isdom of which we will not argue. In November and December 
xcellent lectures on Pepys and Lamb were provided by Mr. H. V. 
Carrington and Mr. W. J. Saunders respectively. As, like Dickens, 
oth were good Londoners, very interesting discussions arose on each 
occasion. A return to Dickens was made in the New Year, when the 
Rev. Joseph Gay gave a Lecture-Recital, “ Dickens in Youth and 
Fancy.” 

* * * * * 

The Dickensian Tabard Players have been very busy with both 
Oliver Twist and A Tale of Two Cities. They are to be congratulated 
on their Annual, price threepence, edited by Mr. Ross Barrington, and 
containing, in addition to the Programmes of their Performances, an 
article by Sir John Martin-Harvey reprinted from The Dickensian, 
“Dickens as an Actor,” reprinted from Mr. Walter Dexter’s “ Life,” 
and an original Southwark article by the Rev. T. P. Stevens. We 
accord Mr. Barrington congratulations, and send him and his players 
best wishes for a successful season. 

* * * * * 

The St. Pancras Branch is to be congratulated on the fine series 
of rambles provided for their members. On December 10th, under the 
genial guidance of Mr. Rust, Camiden Town was thoroughly explored, 
and on January 14th, the objective was All Hallows Church, Barking. 
The Christmas Party was not held until well on in the New Year— 
but none the less enjoyable for all that. 

* * * * * 

The Portsmouth Branch celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday with 
a Fezziwig’s Ball, and a tea and entertainment to over 300 crippled 
children, who were conveyed to and from the hall by motor coaches. 
The branch at the birthplace has done some excellent work during their 
25 years. They have not only endowed a Tiny Tim Cot in Portsmouth 
Hospital, but also raised the money for the endowment of a similar 
cot in Guy’s Hospital, London. They also have funds invested to the 
extent of nearly £1200, the interest on which is given to the Victoria 
Nursing Association, ee provide aioe re 
_Mr. Arthur Bixby, the President of the Birmingham Branch, visited 
Woodville in December and his lecture on Dickens and Happy Christ- 
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mas was greatly appreciated. The usual New Year's treat to the little! 

cripples was given on January 6th, and the birthday was celebrated 

on February 10th. 
* * * * * 

It is only natural that the real Dickens spirit should always bes 
present at the Rochester meetings. A Christmas Carol was given 
at the December meeting, with all its old appeal. Mrs. Norrey, at: 
the February meeting gave a capital address on “* Why I like Dickens.”’ 
An outstanding feature was the real Dickens Birthday party given at, 
Watts’s Charity, when gifts in kind and in money were presented to1 
each of the travellers on behalf of Mr. Thomas Light of Montreal. ! 
Mr. Harris, representing the Dickens Fellowship, told the travellers the: 
history of the house and its connection with Dickens, and concluded 
with an abridged reading of A Christmas Carol. 

* * * * * 

Mr. W. H. Struthers, B.Sc., the President of the Tewkesbury 
Branch, entertained the members at the November meeting, and read 
an instructive paper on Great Expectations. The same book was the 
subject of the Rev. Canon Smith’s lecture in December. Over one 
hundred members took part in the birthday party and supper on the 
7th February, and the guests included the Mayor and Mayoress of 
Tewkesbury, and representatives of the Cheltenham Branch. 
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Mr. Pickwick’s Second Time on Earth, by C. G. Harper. Illustrated 
by Paul Hardy. Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

Old Taverns of Old England, by H. P. Marshall. Illustrated. 
Philip Allan & Co., Ltd. 10s. 6d. 

Evolution of the Drama in Hull and District, by Thomas Sheppard, 
M.Se. Illustrated. A. Brown & Sons, Ltd., London and Hull. 
(Chapter X., pp. 83-98: ** Hull’s Early Plays of Dickens.’”’) 10s. 6d. net. 

NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. ' 

“Our Debt to Dickens.” Yorkshire Observer Budget, Christmas, 1927- 
_** Dickens and Christmas,’’ by William West. Daily Herald, 24th 
December. 


“The Dickens Christmas,” by Robert Blatchford. The Star, 22nd 
December. 

“A Christmas Carol as a Play for School Children: Suggestive 
Notes.” Teacher's World, December 21st. 

‘“In Praise of Sam Weller.’ The Mercury (Hobart), 15th October. 

“Dickens and the Modern Age,” by E. C. A. Church. Catholic 
Times, 9th December. 


‘Manchester and the Carol: the Inspiration of a City.” Man- 
chester City News, 10th December. } 


* Dickens’s | Jewish Sympathies,” by Gabriel Costa. Jewish 
Guardian, 16th December. | 
‘* For Uncommercial Travellers.” World Travel, January, 1928. 

_\ Happy Hampstead: two famous Dickens Taverns,” by W. 
Teignmouth Shore. Illustrated. The Dearborn Independent (U.S.A) 
December 24th. 

“ Dickens and Lloyds.” Lloyd's List, January 3rd, 1928. 
‘ Bardell v. Pickwick,” by Lord Hewart. The Times, Feb. 14th, a 
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DIARY OF 
DICKENS 
FELLOWSHIP 
MEETINGS 


9—Diseussion with St. Pancras and Hackney Branches : 
“The Strength and Weakness of Dickens.” 
April 13—Essays on Little Dorrit by members. 
May 11—Social and Annual Meeting. 
ATH— ; 
Mar. 12—‘ Parents as portrayed by Dickens,” by Miss F. 'fylee. 
a 26—Reading Circle. 
April 9—A Talk on Dickens and our Daily Life, by Mrs. Giddings. 
» 23—Dramatic Scenes, arranged by Mrs. Horace Gedde. 
/ 30—Annual Meeting. 
3EDFORD— 
Mar. 12—Dickens’s Characters. Lantern lecture by Mr. W. N. 
Henman. 
»  26—Dramatic Club Night. 
April 16—Reading and Study Circle (Leader: Mr. Conisbee). 
,  9380—Closing Evening by Mr. Rowland Hill. 
3IRMINGHAM— 
Mar. 14—Dramatic Sketches from Little Dorrit. 
»  28—Annual Meeting. 
SLACK POOL— 
Mar. 15—Social Evening. 
April 5—“‘The Landladies in Dickens, with special reference to 
Mrs. Todgers.”’ 
a 26—Social Evening. 
3UENOS AIRES— 
Mar. 28—Inauguration Lecture by Mr. J. E. Croll. 
JASTBOURNE. 
Mar. 13—‘‘ Reminiscences of Dickens,” by Mrs. Withy, of Brighton. 
JDINBURGH— 
Mar. 1—Lecture: ‘‘ The Two Foreigners,” by Mr. Dan McArthur. 
»  15—Lecture: ‘“ Feature and Faculty,” by Mr. John Hogben. 
»  29—Lecture: ‘“‘Some Aspects of Dickens,” by Dr. Macdonald 
Clark. 
April 12—Annual Business Meeting, followed by Readings, etc. 
[ACKNEY— 
Mar. 16—‘‘ The Wisdom of Mr. F.’s Aunt,” by Mr. J. H. McNulty. 
,,  24—Annual Dinner at The Olde Dr. Butler’s Head. 
April 20—Annual Meeting, followed by ‘‘ Free Criticism of Dickens.” 
[ATFIELD— 
Mar. 14—Social. 
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HuLt— 
Mar. 9—‘‘A Novel without a Hero,” by Rev. Whitaker Bradley» 


23—Readings from Little Dorrit by Mr. E. Haworth Earle a2 
friends. 
April 13—General Meeting. 

LEYTON— 

Mar. 28-—Lecture by Mr. O. Papinean: “ Humour.” 
April 25—Annual Meeting. 
LivERPOOL— 
Mar. 7—‘‘ George Borrow,” by Dr. Robert W. McKenna, M.A., M. 
».  21—Lecture by Mr. T. N. Philip. 
April 11—‘‘ A Forerunner and a Follower of Dickens,” by Mr. a1 
Mrs. Dibdin. 
- 18—Annual Meeting ; Dramatic Performance. 
LonpoN— 
Mar. 7—‘‘Some Minor Excellencies of Dickens,’ by Dr. Montag 
James (Provost of Eton). Chairman . Mr. Patri 
Braybrooke, F.R.S.L. 
».  24—Whist Drive at Ye Mecca Café, Ludgate Hill. 
April 11—Modern Writers of Mystery Stories on Hdwin Droo 
Mr. Edgar Wallace, Mr. R. Austin Freeman, etc. 
»,  30—Play: ‘Dolly Varden,” at King George’s Hall. 

MANCHESTER— 

Mar. 2—Short Papers on Little Dorrit by Messrs. Axon, Farm 
and Nicholson. 
April 13—Annual Meeting and Social. 

PLymMouTH— 

Mar. 13—An Evening of Sketches. 
,.  27—Dramatic and Musical Evening. 
April 12—General Meeting. 
ReEDpITCcH— 
Mar. 7—Debate. 
April 4—Annual Meeting. 

Sr. Pancras— : 

Mar. 9—Evening with the Balham Branch. 
,.  12—Lecture by Mr. W. J. Roffey: ‘* Dickens and the River 
April 16—Members’ Evening: Little Dorrit. 
SHEFFIELD— 
Mar. 8—Whist Drive. 
+ 9—Lecture by Mr. Leslie Armstrong. 
April 20—Annual Meeting and Social. 
SouTHEND— 
Mar. 30—Whist Drive. 
April 27—Annual Meeting and Social. 

TEWKESBURY— ! 
Mar. 6—‘‘ Dickens and Humour,” by Rev. W. E. Beck, M.A. 
April 3—Annual Meeting. 

WINNIPEG— 
Mar. 8—To be arranged. 

April 12—Annual Meeting. 
W ooDVILLE— 
Mar. 22—Dramatic Entertainment. 
April  —Social. 
May —American Supper and Garden Party. 
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PATRICK 


HAMILTON’S 


new long novel 


TWOPENCE 


COLOURED 
will be published in April 


* * * * * * * * 


W. PETT RIDGE, writing in the 
last number of The Dickensian, said :— 
“Mr. Patrick Hamilton shares with 
Charles Dickens the achievement of 
writing about ordinary people, and 
making them extraordinarily inter- 
esting. He is, I am told, a young 
man, and this to me, who can no 
longer claim juvenility, is an addi- 
tional reason for 
pressing his novel on 
your notice. 

“Tf you love the works of Dickens—and 
I am sure you do—you will like ‘Craven 
House.” ’”’ 

Also by PATRICK HAMILTON : 


Craven House (7/6 xe) 
Monday Morning (7/6 xe) 


== (‘onstable London W.C.1 


ALL DICKENS LOVERS SHOULD JOIN 


Zhe Dickens Fellowship. 


FOUNDED OCT. 6th, 1902. 
Lite Presidents: 
Sir HENRY F. DICKENS K.C. 
Mrs. KATE PERUGINI. 
President, 1927-29. 
COL. anp ALD. SIR CHARLES C. WAKEFIELD, Bt., C.B.E. 
Past Presidents : 
Percy FirzGeRAaLp, M.A., F.S.A. B. W. Matz. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 

Sir Luke FiLpgs, R.A. Sir FREDERICK MACMILLAN. 

J. Cuminc WALTERS, M.A. Sir WALTER LAWRENCE, BT., G.C.I.E., G.C,.V.0., C.! 
W. Petr RIDGE. Sir Erxest WILD, K.c. 


Vice-Presidents : 


The Rt. Hon. the KakL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. 
The Viscount Burnham, C.H., LL.D. 


Lady Dickens. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Sir Arthur Pinero. 
Mrs. R. C. Shuckburgh. John C. Eckel (Philadelphia) Edwin Pugh. 

(Miss Olive Dickens) John Galsworthy. Sir Alfred Robbins. 
Mrs. A. Waley. Robert Hichens. M. H. Spielmann. 

(Miss Elaine Dickens) W. W. Jacobs. A.E.S. Smythe (Toronto), 
Miss Mary Angela Dickens. Coulson Kernahan. J. C. Squire. 
Dame Ellen Terry. JW. Ty Ley. Sir George Sutton, Bt. 
Mrs. A. K. Newcomer (N.Y.) W. J. Locke. Horace Annesley Vachell. 
Sir J. M. Barrie, Bt. KE. V. Lucas. The Rt Rev. Bishop 
Francesco Berger. Sir J. Martin-Harvey. Russell Wakefield 
Sir James Bruton. William Miles. H. G. Wells. 
A. S. Comyns Carr, K.C. Arthur Morrison. Bransby Williams. 
W. L. Courtney, LL.D. Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert Parker, H. Saxe Wyndham. ‘ 
Ridgwell Cullum. Bt. 


Gxecutibe Oonumittee : 

Mrs. A. W. Edwards, Mrs. Philpott. Miss W. Matz, Miss Ruth Whittak 
Messrs. J. D. Billington, W. Dexter, A. W. Edwards, W. J. Fisher, W. Laurence Gac 
W. H. Halls, F. S. Johnson, W. H. Lowry. W. Miller, W. J. Roffey, 8. J. Ru 
F, J. Staff, W. B. Warren, Major-General H. S. Neville White, 0.B., M.v.0, 


Tur Councit.—The Council comprises nine members of the Executi 
Committee and the Hon. Secretary of each branch in addition. 


Bon. Secretary: Won. Greasurer : 
A. W. EpWarbDs. W. J. FISHER. 


Won. Editor of ‘The Dickensian’: WALTER DEXTER. 
Tur DickENS FELLOWSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL. 

In London, the Headquarters arranges an attractive programme 
Lectures, Recitals, Exhibitions and Dinners during the winter mont. 
and Pilgrimages to places connected with Dickens during the summ 

The subscription for Fellows attached to Headquarters is half 
guinea per annum. including The Dickensian post free; for seco 
and subsequent members of the same family living in the same ho 
the Annual Subscription is seven shillings and sixpence, but does 1 
include a copy of the magazine. Life Subscription: Five guineas 

Branches fix their own subscriptions. A List of Branches is prin 
on page 3 of the cover. | 


Weadgquarters : 
THE DICKENS HOUSE 
48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone. Museum 9363 


wy Kewr, 15 “Rhodesia Road, 
yell, $.W.9. 

Gt. John’s School.—C. M. Martuews, 
yhn’s School. 5 

Y AND STOKE NEWINGTON.— 


iCRAS. Mrs. Newcouse, 24 iasiges 
“Road, N.W.1.- 

ICKENSIAN TABARD PLAYERS — 
ws . Moors, 14 eae Avenue, East. 


HARLES ‘ ne Holton Road. 
y . BEL, - New Bond Street 


EONARD Aa Royal 
High Street. 


weet Ha 


A. Younc, 41 Grafton | 


. 


“Hon. See A. W. “EDWARDS. 
‘Telephone—-Museurn 9363. . 


- 


| TORONTO.—Miss Cora Ler Hoyt, 


_ NEW YORK CITY, N 


PASADENA. 7 Cal —Mrs. 


Cons, : 49 ost, “sree | 


| EAST BAY,  Cal.—Mrs. J. 


OLD TOWN-ORONO.—Mrs. C. 


UNITED KINGDOM—continued, : 
WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT.—Miss H. G. 
CHANDLER, ‘* Dalcais,”’ Woedville, near 
Burton-on-Trent. oes 
AUSTRALIA, 


BRISBANE +—Mrs. Krncarp, 28 William Street, 
Kangaroo Point. 


, | MELBOURNE.—W. G. Souruwett, 6 High 


Street, Northcote. 
SYDNEY’ (N.S.W.),—Mrs, Brapex, 15. Bligh 


Street. 
NEW ZEALAND 
AUCKLAND.—Rey. A, B. ee ee 97a Graf- 


ton Road. 
AFRICA. 


GOLD COAST.—A. W. E, Appran, St, Nicholas 
Grammar School, Cape Coast, Gold Coast. 


CANADA, 
EDMONTON.—R. W. Coorer, 11515 94th 
reet. | 
MONTREAL .—J. Bruce J ORDAN, 56 Columbia 
Avenue, Westmount 
NANAIMO (B.G.) —Mrs. T. SPENCER, 825 
Newcastle Avenue. 
347 
Ossington Avenue. 
VANCOUVER (B.C.) +—Mrs. G. W. Epwarns, 


1442 Haro Street. 
WINNIPEG .—C. W. Youetr, 461 Balmoral St, 


_ UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
beaby pene -au Pa.—Harcourt Ler, 39 Wall 
Streetz, 
BOSTON, Mass.—Mrs. A. Lincotn Bow zs, 
1.324 Washington Street. 


_ CHESTER, Pa.—Miss Ipa M. Hapvocg, 15 


East 18th Street. 


| CHICAGO, Il.—Mrs, A. G. Huck, 307 South 


Second Avenue, Maywood, I]. 
L. Lyren, 2007 
Carleton Street, Berkeley. © 


EVERETT, Wash. —Mrs. D, P. Deroy, 3606 
Hoyt Avenue.. 
ANGELES, Cal.—Mrs. Cc. B. Eacsr, 


2611 Third Avenue. 


i MADISON, Wis.—Miss Exiy Wrxsrow, 1910 


Regent Street. 
AZARETH, Pa,—Mrs, Cc. D. KRUIDER, P.O. 


N.Y.—Miss Mary Wray, 
1883 Vyse Avenue, New York City. 

B. Porter, 
981 Center Street, Old Town, Maine. 


,E.. T. ‘Pierce, 186 
_ Oakland, Avenue. 
‘PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—J. ie ‘Tompson, 333 
Sander’s Avenue. | 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Mrs. L. << Epcar, 2022 
_. Hampton Street, sone’ Vale. 


- Box 73 


| SEATTLE, Wash.--Mrs, H. S, Hopesow, 3111 
; _ East ‘Marion Street. 
SIERRA MADRE, Gat.=Nirs. NatHAN W. 
ies See 274 W. Montecito Avenue, 
3 y ARGENTINE. i ctigtte . 
BUENO. AIRES.—Mis. Leste Mean, Casilla 
de BESS tS ae 
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